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TURI ISH COSTUME | 
musing upon || 






We give this week a picture of ieee 
the captive Juan, and wondering whether old Baba will)| 









her history,) was the Sultana’s forte. Forget the character, || 
dear reader, but admit the picture to your unexceptionable | 
scrap-book, as illustrative of the costume of Stamboul. 





| 
| 
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THE BANKER’S WIFE. 
CONCLUDED. | | 


Tue wife of the banker, listening for a moment, recog- 
nized the step of the individual, and, addressing herself to, 
the amorous couple : 

“Tt is my husband!” she exclaimed; “ quichanials,|| 
conceal yourselves in this cabinet. I wish tobe alone with | 
him, and present your request myself, for I am really afraid | 
he will be more opposed to it than you, at present, imagine.” 


promised—” | 
“ You will see now, however, that he will strenuously ob- | 


Madame Dalvernay had scarcely turned the key upon the || 
lovers, when her husband appeared at the door of the saloon. | 

“ Ah! I find you are still here, eh?’ said the banker, 
crossing the apartment, and depositing his hat and cane | 
upon a side-table. } 

“The tone in which you speak,” replied the lady, “ in- |) 

“Oh! by no means,” rejoined the husband. “I am not 
at all astonished at your presence. Did I not learn, not two 
hours ago, that it was only necessary for me to manifest a} 
desire, in order that you should take occasion to do precisely || | 
the opposite ?” 

“So, now, you are going to ask me to stay, I suppose,” | 
said Madame Dalvernay, “ in the hope that I will soon take | 
my departure ?” 

“By no means, Madame. I am perfectly resigned. || 
Pray, suit your own convenience.” 
** She knows as yet nothing,” thought Monsieur Dalver- 
nay to himself, during an interval of silence; “if she did, 

she could not have so long refrained from speaking of it. 





I have been in pursuit of the whole morning. Let me try 
and find out if he has been here.” 

“ Ahem—my dear,” demanded he, “ has any one been 
here during my absence ?” 
B “Yes, there was a certain—Monsieur—” 
“ Goutard ?”” 

“ Precisely! but how did you know? 
him?” inquired the lady. 

“ No—but—I am not surprised at his visit. A little affair 
of business we had together. He spoke nothing of it ?” 

“ Nota word. But he is to call again.” 





1) 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


Did you expect 


| 
“Good—good—she has as yet discovered nothing,” 

thought the banker to himself. He then added, “ At what | 

hour have you fixed your departure ?” 








succeed in getting him into the Seraglio without bag-and- | i 
Bosphorus. We give her picture, not because we admire || i 
her, of course. We scorn the thought. But costume is a| 
legitimate study, and dress, (though Byron omitted that in || 


“ Oh, by no means,” rejoined Leonce, “ he has already | 
i| On the contrary,” interrupted the lady, “I granted it.” 


ject. Ihave my reasons. I amsure of it. But quick—quick !" || 


duces me to believe you intend it for a reproach.” i| 


| Very much! 
| changed your opinion so suddenly, and—I cannot believe it.” 


I] * And when you see all? 


And to think that I cannot put my hand on Goutard, whom || 


* Do not be imgotient—soon, very soon,” replied the lady ; 
‘‘ my arrangements are nearly completed. Perhaps you would 
| like to know the cause of my delay ?” 

“JT am curious enough !” 

“Well—I remained to organize a marriage.” 

“ A marriage 7” demanded the banker, with the air of a 
man who had fallen from the clouds. 

“A marriage,” repeated tranquilly Madame Dalvernay ; 
‘the marriage of Leonce, your nephew, with a woman—” 

“Of course. I should hope it was.” 

“ With a woman who came expressly to solicit his hand, 
and to make personal application to you.” 

“ The name of this woman?” 

‘“*Upon my word, you ask of me more than I can tell 
|| you. Desiring to have an interview with you, I did not 
|! think of asking her name.” 

“Ah! I can guess now who it is—a certain widow. 
Tis true, Leonce has spoken to me upon this subject, but I 
|| did not imagine that he intended to prosecute the affair. I 
see, however, you considered it only a joke, as you did not 
|| think of inquiring the name of the lady.” 

“Tt was unnecessary, since you know it already.” 

“ True—but, as you refused your consent—” 





ype 


‘Ts it possible ?” exclaimed Dalvernay ; “ and your niece ? 
‘*Oh! my niece can easily find another,” replied Helen, 
|| whose jealousy was smothered by the triumph which she 


\ hoped to gain by these evasions. 
| 


* But, if I recollect rightly,” insisted the husband, “ you 
were determined to oppose violently any other union?” 

‘** You see that persons sometimes change their opinions,” 
added deliberately Madame Dalvernay. 


‘Impossible! No one changes thus their determination, 


|| in a moment, upon so important an affair.” 


} 
i 


‘* Doubtless that is what you anticipated,” rejoined Helen, 
triumphently, “ but you will soon find out differently.” Then, 
| assuming a tone of mildness and affection : 


al “These young people have very much interested me,” 


n 


he continued ; “the lady particularly—she is so kind, 
agreeable, thttinnthig. How are you pleased with her ?” 
But all that is not sufficient to have 


Wait a little. The fair lady 
\is here in this cabinet ; and, as I have promised to intercede 
ee you in her behalf, I will.” 

At this very moment Nanette interrupted the interview, 
to announce Monsieur Goutard. 

“ Beg him to wait one moment,” said Madame Dalvernay. 

‘* Why so?” demanded the banker. 
search of him the whole morning.” 

** And he is in pursuit of you,” added the lady. 

Just as I supposed. I assure you, I am very anxious 
| to speak with him a moment in private.” 

“ And I too,” rejoined the lady. ‘Can you refuse me so 
small a favour?” 

“No! but I cannot conceive,” replied the banker, amazed 
at this sudden caprice of his wife. “I am anxious to have 
this interview.” 

“ After mine,” persisted Madame Dalvernay. 

* Ts it, then, so urgent?” 

‘* Indispensable.” 


*“T have been in 


| 
| 


| 
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“You have, then, discovered something?” inquired the 
banker, with evident concern. 

“‘ Certainly—I know all,” replied the wife, pathetically. 

“ The devil you do. In that case all is lost!” exclaimed 
M. Dalvernay to himself, turning and advancing towards 
the door of a closet, in one corner of the apartment, into 
which he was suddenly and forcibly pushed by his wife, 
who immediately turned the key. 

At that moment Monsieur Goutard rushed precipitately 
into the saloon. 

“ Where are they?” he demanded furiously. ‘“ At home 
I found no one—in the street no one. I, who have pur- 
sued them for so long a time, and thirst after justice and 
vengeance—I, Eleonore Goutard, notary and attorney, Rue 
de Verneuil, No. 20.” 

‘*T have them safe at last,” replied Madame Dalvernay, 
whose indignation had now reached its acme. 

“ Both ?” exclaimed Goutard, thunderstruck at their 
proximity. 

* Both !” repeated triumphantly Madame Dalvernay. 


** Ah! the wretches!” cried the notary, who began to || 


promenade hastily up and down the saloon, elevating his | 
cane and his voice in proportion as his anger increased. 
“The wretches! in what a state have they put me! I 
scarcely recognize myself. These things happen only to 
me.” 

“To you and to many others,” replied the lady, to con- 
sole her companion in misfortune. 

“ Revenge :” cried the notary, ‘* we must have revenge. | 
Let us begin with my wife. Where is she?” 

“Here in this cabinet,” replied Helen, pointing to the | 
door, of which she held the key. 

‘* She is here in this cabinet !” repeated the notary. 

At these words his brow darkened, his hands trembled, | 
and he leaned for support upon his cane. Then, recover- | 
ing his energy, he ventured tremblingly to propound this | 
delicate interrogatory : 

‘¢Ts Madame Goutard alone in the cabinet ?” | 

“No,” replied Helen, “ there are two.” 

“ How !” exlaimed the notary, in a tone of despair. “ Is| 
it possible you have allowed the wretches to be shut up| 
together! Itis infamous. It is madness. It is to be their | 
accomplice !—your husband—” 

‘‘ Ts there,” interrupted Madame Dalvernay, pointing to | 
the other cabinet. 

“ Ah! I like that arrangement better! But whom have 
you imprisoned with my wife ?” 

“ Monsieur Leonce, my nephew, who-—” 

** So much the better. For, after all, I had rather it would 
be he than the other, although I have not the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. Ah! you know not how you frightened me. 
Oh ! Madame Goutard, you will pay dearly for this !” 

With this threat on his lips and his cane in hand, the 








“T thought it was another,” replied the banker, with 
firmness ; ** but, since it is Madame Goutard, and she is in 
my house, I should protect her. She shall not be harmed 
within these walls.” . 

‘“*T will force the door,” exclaimed the notary, terribly 
exasperated, ‘‘ and have my revenge !” 

‘* No, it shall not be opened,” replied the banker, with 
| decision. 

‘* Not, at least, until I know the cause of all this—” 

“The cause? Wretch! do you dare to ask the cause” 

‘* He even dares to ask the cause !”” echoed Madame Dal. 
vernay, scandalized by so much audacity. 

Monsieur Goutard was resolved to force his way to the 





|| cabinet. 


; | 


i| No, Madame; thank heaven, I can say it now, since 


Monsieur Dalvernay resisted. Blows were ex. 
| changed. The contest promised to be long, and victory 
doubtful. Madame Dalvernay terminated the scuffle by 
| opening the fatal door. She entered, seized Madame de 
| Luciennes by the arm, led her violently up to Goutard, and 
| exclaimed : 

| Behold your wife !” 

At these words Goutard drew back, stupified. The 
countenance of the notary, hitherto distorted by rage, as. 
; sumed an air of inexpressible kindness and good nature. 
| He could scarcely restrain his involuntary outbursts of agree. 
| able disappointment, but exclaimed interruptedly, half-con. 
fused, half-laughing : 

“ This—is—not—my wife ! 
Goutard !” 

“How! not your wife?” cried Madame Dalvernay, petri- 
| fied with amazement. 
| No—not my wife—thank heaven—” 

“Thank heaven! What do you mean by those insulting 
words, Monsieur!” exclaimed the nephew, who interposed 
j angrily. ‘“ This lady is soon to become Madame Leonce, 
| and I ought—” 

| “TI beg a thousand pardons, Monsieur Leonce,” replied 
| the notary, with naiveté; “it was not for Madame that | 
‘exclaimed, thank God, but for my wife—for Madame 
| Goutard.” 

“ Really, then, that is not your wife?’ inquired earnestly 
| Madame Dalvernay, who had not as yet completely re. 


| covered from her amazement. 


| 
| 


| 
This is — not — Madame 
| 


| my explanation with Monsieur Leonce. 

| “But what means all this mystery and confusion?” de. 
| manded the banker, who was the least advanced in the in- 
| terpretation of this enigma. “ I must know.” 

| ‘Jt is for you to explain it to us,’ replied the notary, 
| with an air of solemnity. “ Madame Dalvernay was mis- 
taken, but that proves nothing. You gave a rendezvous to 
| Madame Goutard at one o’clock to-day.” 

| Who? I” 


“Yes, you. Assume not such an air of astonishment. 





notary advanced, with a ferocious countenance, towards the || You wrote a billet—” 


door of the cabinet. 
The banker, who had overheard this strange tirade, of 
which he did not comprehend a word, burst open by force the 


door of his closet, and threw himself against the door of the | 


cabinet where Leonce and Madame de Luciennes were im- 
prisoned. 

** Can it be,” exclaimed he, “‘ that Madame Goutard is 
here?” 

* As though you did not know it,” replied Madame Dal- 


vernay. 

“ Defend her not, this culpable woman, your accomplice,” 
persisted the enraged notary, who continued to advance 
turvard the fatal door. 





] “To your wife?” 


“ Certainly.” 

** T wrote to you.” 

|  'To me? impossible !” 

| “To you. Is not your name Eléonore Goutard ?” 
| 

| 


i} 
“Certainly, but I do not call myself Madame Eleonore 

| Goutard in so many letters. No one bears that name but my 

| wife.” 

| Monsieur Goutard, who, in this case, resembled the at- 

} torney in the comedy, had also his witnesses in his pocket; 

| and, to prove his assertion, he produced the envelope, which 

\ indeed bore the aggravating superscription of Madame. 

|| “Do you deny the charge now?” demanded Goutard. 
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« More than ever,” rejoined the husband. “It was not I 
who wrote that address.” 

« Jt was I,” interrupted Madame Dalvernay, overjoyed 
at this denouement. “A fit of jealously prompted me to 
change the envelope. Your name, which is that of a 
woman—” 

«Js absurd, I know,” interrupted Goutard. ‘ Unfortu. 
nately, when it was given me I was too young to protest 
against it.” 

«] was convinced from the address,” continued Madame 
Dalvernay, “that it was destined for a woman. I opened it, 
and the contents confirmed all my suspicions.” Then, 
turning to her husband, ‘‘ Can you prove to me that such a 
billet was intended for Monsieur Goutard ?” 

“ Easily,” replied Dalvernay, with composure. 

“How? ‘The privacy you enjoined upon him, and the 
information of the hour of my departure—” 

« All that was indispensable.” 





“ Why” 

“In order to arrange an affair of which I wished you to 
know nothing. ‘To prepare for you—” 

“« An agreeable surprise !” interrupted the nephew. | 

“Then what was the mysterious affair, of which I was i 
to be kept in ignorance ?” | 

“ Do you not recollect, my dear,” said Dalvernay, “ that | 
last month, in passing by Auteuil, you were enraptured with |} 
a beautiful country house ?” 

“ Ah! yes,” added Madame Dalvernay ; “a charming 
pavillon, an enchanting situation.” 

“The same. Well, Monsieur Goutard is the proprietor, 
and I was anxious to purchase it for you, as a gift, for this, 
the eve of your wedding-day.” 

“ Havens ! can it be ?”’ exclaimed the wife of the banker, || 
throwing herself into the arms of her husband. “O! how || 
wicked I have been! Such suspicions, such accusations, || 
such condemnations, at the very moment you were prepar- || 
ing me such a charming source of happiness.” 

“Iseize the present moment,” interrupted the nephew, || 
taking the widow by the hand, “to remind my aunt that | 
she has given me her word—” i| 

“ Which I am happy to renew,” rejoined Madame Dal. || 
vernay. | 

At the same time M. Leonce and Madame de Luciennes } 
approached the sentimental group, to manifest their grati- || 
tude and congratulate them on their prospect of happiness || 
on the morrow. 

This touching picture of domestic bliss had melted the 
heart of poor Monsieur Goutard. He wiped away a tear 
from his eye and looked around him, as though searching 
for some one to whom he might communicate his emotion 
and exuberance of spirits. He seized his hat and cane, and, 
advancing rapidly towards the door of the saloon, exclaimed: 

“T perceive I am the only one here who has no guardian 
angel by his side to share his felicity. It is not for want of 
searching after her, however; I have done nothing else 
the whole day. I must go and see if I can find her now at 
home. Adieu, friends—adieu.” 

“ But, hallo !” cried the banker, “ the country house ?” 

“ You shall have it,” he exclaimed, from the foot of the 
stairs, “* you shall have it, but not until I have found Madame 
Goutard.” W. AS. 


i 


| 
| 


| 





THE OATH THAT WAS KEPT. 
CONCLUDED. 


Tue wound of M. de la Saussaye brought on a fever ; he 
had all the dreams and saw all the phantoms of a sick man. 





rupted, he felt remorse ; then, when the fever abated, and 
in the weakness which succeeded, he reflected seriously. 
Without being able to divine who M. Jerome was, and 
while seeking to drive from his mind the disagreeable re- 
membrance, he returned, in spite of himself, to conjectures 
about what could be the motives which influenced him. 

Mademoiselle Eugenie must have made some confidences, 
and in this way M. Jerome must have learned the secret, 
which ought to be known only by two persons. 

Sick, and disposed by solitude to admit all sorts of hy- 
potheses, even that M. Jerome had been influenced only by 
the love of honour and justice, he then felt ashamed of the 
part he had played, and acknowledged all the advantages of 
his adversary. At last, jealousy mingled in his thoughts; 
not very scrupulous, he saw no reason to prevent Mademoi- 
selle Duport from marrying a man who loved her. His own 
attentions had been long enough to warrant a father, a brother, 
a friend, to call him to account for his conduct. But that 
mattered not, M. Jerome had taken a poor way; a man is 
not forced by a sword to marry. Then when he thought of 
Eugenie, when he recalled her grace and beauty, he was 
astonished at his conduct, and love made him feel the 
pangs of remorse. His self-love was still great and irreso- 
lute ; discontented with himself, he was by turns the prey of 
his love, his jealousy, and his vanity. 

At length a letter was brought him from Madame Duport. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” she wrote, “although Iam astonished at 
your absence, not knowing the cause, still I cannot help re- 
garding you as a friend of my family, and I have the honour 
of announcing to you the approaching marriage of my 
daughter Eugenie to M. de R.” 

At this news, Saussaye sprung out of bed, dressed him- 
self, ordered his horse, and set off at full gallop towards 
Madame Duport’s. On arriving, he handed his horse to a 
servant, and hastened to find Eugenie. She was alone, 
seated in a fauteuil, and her face concealed in her handker- 
chief. 

“ Eugenie,” said he, “ Eugenie, are you going to be 
married ?” 

“Tt does not concern you,” she replied, without raising 
her head. 

“Tt does not concern me?” said Saussaye. ‘“ How, Eu- 
genie, when I love you, adore you, who hoped to be loved 
by you, thought I was loved by you,—will you thus aban- 
don me, betray me, love another ?” 

Eugenie wept, but did not reply ; and Saussaye, who, not 
a month since, fought two duels rather than consent to mar- 
ry her, was at her feet, praying, supplicating, begging for 
one look, one word, and offering her his name and fortune. 

“No,” said he, “no, it is not possible, you do not love 
M. de R. You will not marry him! Ah! speak, Eugenie, 
speak ; say one word, or I die at your feet !” 

Love is a passion so strong, and understands dissimula- 
tion so little, that the first words of Eugenie, when she did 
look at Saussaye, were: 

* Ah! Mon Dieu, Monsieur, how pale you are.” 

At that moment the blood oozed from the half-closed 
wound of Saussaye, and Eugenie exclaimed : 

** Good heavens! blood! blood! ‘You are wounded!” 

“ Yes, and by your M. Jerome.” 

‘My M. Jerome! What do you mean?” 

Saussaye saw the inadvertency he had committed in 
speaking of M. Jerome ; for, after all, as M. Jerome had 
said, he himself fought for her, while his own role it would 
be difficult to explain to her. 

“Pardon me,” said he, “ pardon me, Mademoiselle, you 





The Don Juan of the province, that is to say, only half cor- 


you do not know M. Jerome.” 
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“‘ Did he wound you?” | human and divine laws. A good citizen ought never to 
“ Do you not know him?” take arms against his fellow-citizen, against a Frenchman 
«“ Ah !- Monsieur,” replied Eugenie, weeping, “since || like himself.” 
when do you accuse me of knowing your enemies?” || That is an excellent maxim, but you know it is neither 
** Ah! my enemies are those who wish to carry you away yours nor mine.” 
from me. My enemy, it is, M.de R. Your mother is my|| “ Pardon me, Monsieur, I have always thought what | 
enemy, for she disposes of your hand, and you obey. Every || say.” 
one who seeks to deprive me of your love is my enemy.” } * And within this last month you have drawn your sword 
The blood continued to flow, and Eugenie wished to ring |; against me ?” 
for assistance. | “ Yea.” 
“No, no,” said Saussaye, “let me die, or say that you|| Then fifteen days you did it again.” 
love me still.” | “ Alas! yes.” 
Madame Duport opened the door. ‘ M.de la Saussaye !” | ‘** Monsieur !” cried Saussaye, “ you have meddled with 
she exclaimed. |my affairs in spite of myself. Twice you have forced me 
“Yes, Madame, it is I; I who adore your daughter, and || to a combat that did not concern you. Then, after acting 


ie ° ° 
who hopes she loves me. I who, on my knees, ask her|| like a professed duellist, you now come to me with maxims 


} 


hand.” ) against duelling. ‘To me, whom you have wounded twice, 
“But the blood! his blood is flowing!” said Eugenie, || you come to preach evangelical precepts. You might haye 
alarmed. done so a month since, but now you must account for the 


Both the mother and daughter hastened eagerly to dress | blood you have shed with the pistol in hand. I hope you 
the wound. Their fear abated, and the wound dressed, they || are ready to do so.” 
sat down to talk of affairs. Madame Duport had been sin- | No, no, you shall never force me to anything so cu!pa- 
cere, and had given her consent to the marriage of her || ble. My hand shall never again be raised against you. No, 
daughter, provided she was willing. It was, therefore, easy || no, Monsieur, I will not fight.” , 
to withdraw from this engagement, without being wanting | 
to an honest man, who, though in love, as it was said, never-|} ‘* When have you seen Madame Duport ?” 
theless sought a marriage of convenience, rather than incli- ** Monsieur, I have told you I have not the honour of 
nation. The lovers’ quarrel was made up, Saussaye’s wound || knowing this lady, and I can add that for two months I have 
was attributed to one of those ridiculous quarrels frequent | seen none of her family.” 
among young men of twenty-five, and he returned to his'| “ Be frank, M. Jerome; you know that my marriage with 
home with the duplicate of his marriage contract. He re- || Eugenie is settled.” 
quested it might be kept secret until the first time the bans “Yes, Monsieur, I learned it from yourself just now; 
were published. One morning, while walking in the park, '| when you were speaking aloud to yourself, I overhear you.” 
he reflected upon his conduct, and avowed the wrong he | This was precisely what Saussaye feared. M. Jerome 
had done ; but still he felt hurt at the intervention of M. Je- || knew he was going to be married, and doubtless would take 
rome. His pride and self-love made him wish for another || the merit of it to himself, and think that the fear of constant 
encounter with him. || duelling had driven him to do so. Then, too, M. Jerome's 
‘* We must meet again before our marriage, his blood |! moderation seemed ironical, and he resolved, at all hazards, 
must flow, and he shall know that Ido not obey him in i to prove to him, by another deed, that he acted freely, and 
marrying Eugenie. He will not always be so fortunate. There l was not to be made the dupe of hypocritical calmness. 


Sauseaye reflected a moment, and tlien said: 


is a chance in duelling, after all. He handles the sword bet-'| “« Monsieur,” said he to his adversary, “ you have uttered 

ter than I do, but the choice of arms is mine; the pistol is || false allegations in regard to Mademoiselle Eugenie. You 

the best.” || said I had compromised her; you went still farther, you 
Saussaye spoke aloud, like an angry man, thinking him.- || lied !” 

self alone. Just then M. Jerome presented himself. Saus- i “ If I have said anything wrong, I retract it, and beg you 

saye recoiled a step, not knowing whether his adversary || to forget it, and pardon me.” 

had heard him or not. Nevertheless, he was glad at seeing i “You are an impertinent fellow !” 

the man on whom he wished to be avenged ; he crossed his|| ** I have gone too far, I acknowledge.” 

arms on his breast, and, without calculating the danger he |} You have calumniated Mademoiselle Eugenie. No 

run, he haughtily commenced the conversation. | man, unless dishonourable and cowardly, would descend to 
“Monsieur,” said he, “ you arrive very apropos. I was'| calumniate a woman.” 

just thinking of you.” || & Youare right, Monsieur ; I have always thought so, too.” 
“ Alas!” resumed M. Jerome, “since our first encounter ||“ Well, then, I tell you that you have slandered her. You 

you have been the continual object of my secret medita- i ought to understand the epithets I give you.” 

tions, and I do not pass an hour without praying heaven|i Without agreeing with you that I merit these odious 

for your happiness, even if it were to be at the expense of|! appellations, will you accept my excuses ?” 

mine.” | «© What a man you are! Here you come to provoke me 


“ Indeed, Monsieur,” replied Saussaye, with a contemp-|' to fight two duels. I, who had never seen you; I, who had 
tuous look, ** you come here with the expectation of giving || never in any way molested you; and now, when I insult 





me a sword-thrust, to contribute to my happiness.” l you, when I heap on you the most opprobrious epithets, you 
M. Jerome cast down his eyes, and his ordinarily pale |} recoil !” 
face coloured slightly. | At least, my moderation ought to satisfy you.” 
« Monsieur, I have been wounded in both arms. You | M. Jerome’s calmness increased Saussaye’s anger, and he 
must know that you have the advantage with swords. We || exclaimed: 
will take pistols this time.” I ** Do you wish to drive me further?” 


“A duel! Monsieur! a duel!” cried M. Jerome. “Ah,|| And he lifted his hand. 
far be it from us, such a crime; let us not tranegress both If, in moments like these, one had sufficient self-posses- 
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aon't to see clearly, Saussaye might have easily remarked 
the nervous tremour of M. Jerome at the sight of the up- 
lifted hand; the paleness of his brow, his livid lips, and his 
flashing eye; but he saw nothing ; and M. Jerome, master- 
ing himself, tranquilly replied : 

« A philosopher, whose authority you will not deny, has 
justly placed the Gospel above all other books, above all 
morals he estimates the morals of those inspired writings, 
and you know what is found in that code of-justice : * Who. 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also’ Strike, Monsieur, strike again, but pardon me 
my past offence. Twice have I committed a crime, and 
seek for pardon, that my days and nights may be without 
remorse.” 

Speaking thus, M. Jerome held down his head, humiliat- 
ing himself before Saussaye, who measured him from head 
to foot disdainfully, and then said, as he turned away to- 
wards the chateau : 

« The fool has turned capuchin.” 

The marriage, until then kept secret, became public, the 
necessary writings were made at the mayoralty of the vil- 
lage, and the bans were published. The day before the 
wedding, Saussaye was at Madame Duport’s. He remained 
until evening, and, after all the company had retired, he re- 
lated to his affianced and her mother all that had passed 
within the last two months; acknowledged how wrong he 
had been to leave one whom he loved, and the two visits of 
M. Jerome, and the two duels that followed. 

“ He is an extraordinary man,” said he, “ to whom I con- 
fess I owe my life, for twice it was in his power to run me 
through with his sword, and he did not do it; but the last 
time I met him he refused to fight altogether. He has 
shown the greatest bravery and the greatest cowardice ; at 
first Achilles, and then Thersites. Who is he, one of your 
relations? I expected to meet him here this evening.” 

“M. Jerome?” said Madame Duport. 

“ Yes, he calls himself M. Jerome.” 

“1 do not know him; we have no relations or friends by 
that name.” 

“ Indeed !”” 

“T assure you, we have not.” 

The next morning Saussaye was married, and at ten 
o'clock set off in their carriage for the church. 

“Coachman, stop!” cried Saussaye, seeing they had 
passed the church. - 

“Let him go on, my son,” said Madame Duport ; “ he has 
orders to do so.” 

Saussaye held Eugenie’s hands in his. She whom he 
loved was his, the law had just sanctioned their union, and 
he attached very little importance to a ceremony which 
would add nothing to his rights. It was not until he heard 
the creaking of an iron grille, leading into a beautiful gar- 
den, that he looked out and perceived they were near a 
chateau. 

“Where are we going?” said he. 

“To be married, my children.” 

They descended from the carriage, traversed the garden, 
and at the end of a long alley reached a chapel, the doors 
of which were instantly opened; the sanctuary was lighted 
by numerous wax candles, and on the steps of the altar a 
priest was waiting to receive them. Saussaye entered, lead- 
ing Eugenie by the hand; but, no sooner did he cast his 
eyes on the minister, than he exclaimed : 

“ M. Jerome !” 

“ What ails you?” asked Eugenie. 

“Nothing, dearest. But is this priest, who is going to 





marry us, your confessor !” 


‘*He? M. Dufresnoy? No. But you spoke of M. 
Jerome 2” 

“ That was nothing ; I thought I recognized a face, but 
was mistaken.” 

The ceremony was calm, dignified and impressive. After 
the nuptial benediction, M. Dufresnoy addressed them in a 
paternal and Christian manner. His voice was gentle, and 
evangelical unction accompanied every sentence. He spoke 
of peace, charity, mutual support, and that fidelity which 
was the precious source of all happiness and repose in the 
married state. His voice trembled with emotion, his eyes 
filled with tears, while his features retained their composure. 
M. Dufresnoy had a commanding form, and his gestures 
were imposing. Saussaye observed beneath his linen sur- 
plice the red ribbon and the golden star of the legion of 
honour. 

“‘T was mistaken,” thought he ; “ but the resemblance is 
striking.” 

On leaving the chapel, they walked in the garden while 
awaiting the sumptuous dinner to which M. Dufresnoy had 
invited them. Saussaye expressed his surprise at the mag- 
nificent green-house, the rare flowers, the clumps of trees 
artistically placed, and separated by jets d’eau, the correct 
taste reigning everywhere, and the trees on all sides of the 
noble park, which surrounded this oasis filled with every 
natural beauty that could delight the eye, while four walls, 
covered with verdure, sheltered it from the heat of summer 
and the winds of winter. 

Saussaye and his wife were admiring these beauties, 
when, at the turn of an alley, they met M. Dufresnoy. 

“ Madame,” said he, with a gallant air, to the bride, 
‘will you be good enough to spare me your husband a 
moment?” 

She assented with a smile, and the abbé took Saussaye’s 
arm. 

‘‘ What do you think, Monsieur, of a man of peace, of 
a minister of the Lord like me, who has lifted a murderous 
hand twice against his neighbour? Of course, you must 
think me very culpable !” 

‘I think,” said Saussaye, whose doubts were at once 
cleared up, “ that M. Dufresnoy wears the tonsure, and M. 
Jerome the cross of honour, and that—” 

‘‘ Listen to me. I am the last scion of a rich family, and 
at twenty years of age had no thoughts of being a priest 
under the consulate. I, therefore, became a soldier. I en- 
tered a regiment of cavalry at the same time with another 
young man of my age and rank. It was Duport, your wife’s 
father. We became brothers in arms. 

‘Chance, which unites destinies as well as separates 
them, brought us together at the debut of our military ca- 
reer, and for fifteen years we were not separated an instant. 
We were named brigadiers at the same time, then sub-lieu- 
tenants, lieutenants, captains, and at last commanders of 
squadrons. We obtained the cross on the same battle- 
field, and were made chevaliers the same day. There was, 
however, this difference between us: he married, and I re- 
mained single. I have always thought, Monsieur, that there , 
were two conditions in the world in which it was best not 
to take a wife. The soldiers of Christ and the soldiers of 
Cesar, in my opinion, ought to have no family but their co- 
lours. You smile.” 

«“ Pardon,” said Saussaye. 

“ You must not forget I am a priest,” said M. Dufresnoy. 
* Duport left the regiment whenever he could, to spend the 
time with his wife. He had three children, the last of whom 
was born when the soldiers of France rallied around the 





emperour. The enemy had invaded our native soil, and 
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battles were fought on French fields. At Champaubert, 
Duport was shot in the breast, and fell in my arms. The 
moment my dying friend cast his last look upon a hu- 
man being in this world was the most solemn moment of 
my life.” 

‘“‘ My friend,” said he, “‘ I have two daughters. They are 
beautiful. I leave them without a protector. They must find 
in you not only a second father but an avenger, if they are 
ever insulted. You must be jealous of their honour. You 
understand.” 

‘I took the oath. I swore to die sooner than suffer the 
least insult offered to the two children, and my friend ex- 
pired in my arms. You know the misfortune of France : 
the country was invaded, and fell into the hands of new 
masters. I left the service and established myself at Paris. 
I was young and rich. I fell in love with a widow as rich 
as I was, and some years younger. I loved her so ardently 
that I, in a measure, forgot the loss of my friend. I was 
loved, Monsieur ; but, alas! we can count on nothing in 
this world! A violent illness in a few days carried off my 
affianced. At this last blow God abandoned me. I had 
lost my friend, I had lost my bride, I had nothing left me in 
the world, and resolved to leave it.” . 

“ Did you think of committing suicide, Monsieur l’abbé?” 





“I thought of everything the unfortunate think of when | 


tired of life. I was a weary sentinel, forgotten to be re- 
lieved, because the post I occupied was no longer useful ; | 
I could leave it without compromising the army. I made my 1 
will, and loaded the fatal arms, when I recalled to mind my || 
oath—the daughters of Duport, for whose welfare I had pro. || 
mised myself responsible to their dying father! The weapon 
fell from my hand. I did not feel the desire, but the neces- 
sity of living, and did not kill myself, but lived to keep the 
oath I had sworn to my brother in arms. Still life was in- 
supportable, and God touched me. You smile?’ 

‘*‘ Pardon me, but you ought to understand—” 

*‘ Why should I comprehend you, when you do not un- 
derstand me. If I thought as you do, if I was not what you 
ironically call a devotee, why did I turn priest? Rich, still || 
young, and having an honourable rank in the army, a deep || 
conviction was necessary to make me renounce all and yet | 
live. Nothing touched me, I was attached to nothing, and || 
then my eyes turned away from this world, and you see 
what I have become—a priest, a servant of a greater mas- 
ter than Cesar, than Napoleon. You now know who M. 
Jerome is.” 

‘Not at all,” replied Saussaye. “ You are a priest, | 
nothing better. Your separation from the world, your pe- 1 
culiar convictions have made you take this part; but then, i} 
Monsieur, have you not abused your position?’ How came || 
it that a secret, known only to two persons, should ever 
reach your ears ?” 

“‘ Unfortunate! what do you mean to say ?” 

“ Frankly, that when on the steps of the altar I recog- 
nized M. Jerome, who had given me two sword-thrusts, I 
leaned towards Eugenie, and asked if this man—” 

‘* Was her confessor?” interrupted Dufresnoy. 

“ Alas! yes,” said Saussaye. 

How blind passion makes men, and how they imagine 
one turns against them the most sacred things! Because 
M. de la Saussaye wins the love of a young woman, and 
leaves her, it follows that a priest must perjure himself and 
commit sacrilege! No! religion has had nothing to do in 








all this ; religion has not meddled with your affairs. It is I, 
Monsieur, I who have done all. You see my estate joins 
that of Madame Duport. One night, when watching, and 


| may best suit my own humour. 


wards the house which contained the family of my friend, 
I saw a window open and a woman, Eugenie, appear, fol. 
lowed by a young man—it was you. From that time | 
watched you, and when I found you visited them no longer 
it became necessary for me to act, or feel that I had perjured 
myself ; I could never think myself honest and virtuous if I 
failed in my promise to a dying man. 

‘ But then I was a priest, and was bound by other Oaths 
that were opposed to the first. I consulted a priest like my- 
self, and he shuddered with horrour at the bare recital of 
my project. I had broken with the world, I followed a Mas. 
ter whose commands were to leave father, and mother, and 
children, and who annulled the most sacred oaths if they 
offended against his holy laws. I could no longer sleep, 
and if my eyelids closed for a moment I saw Duport dying 
in my arms, and awaiting, ere he drew his last breath, the 
promise which I hesitated to fulfil. My former life led me 
to seek you. Let us pass over those two unhappy encoun. 
| ters. When I learned at last that your marriage was de. 

cided, I returned to your park to humble myself before one, 

| whom I had conquered twice, to hear my courage denied; 
| and, for a soldier of Napoleon to find himself ill-used by a 
| young man, who had never seen the fire of one battalion, 
| I went to humiliate myself before you and to kill the old 
man.” 

** But what if I had continued to refuse to marry Enge. 
nie,” said Saussaye, “ what would you have done then, M, 
Dufresnoy 2?” 

‘“ M. Jerome would have killed you, and the priest would 
have wept over it all his life.” BP, 








QUOTATIONS. 
NUMBER ONE. 


Ir the reader is pleased with these audible thinkings of 
mine, which are about to follow, so! if not, why, so! again. 
If the editors of the New Mirror, out of the abundance of 
their confiding friendship for me, put at my disposition, now 
and then, a column of vacancy, with carte blanche as to 
wherewithal to fill it, I mean to do so in such manner as 
Truly, it would be a fine 
thing if one were always compellable to think in stays and 
| corsets, and not sometimes at liberty to follow out the fan- 
tastic wanderings of his own fancy. Sometimes I shall be 
| stupid, and sometimes edifying ; and, perhaps, among the 
| shells and husks I throw out, there may now and then be 
| found a kernel containing some nourishment. If to indulge 
in quotation be pedantic, pedantry just now squares with 
my humour. 

“T’ll live by rhyme and rhyme shall live by me.” 

Now, in that one sentence, taken at random from the wis- 
dom of ancient Pistol, is contained, briefly enough, the rule 
of action which governs the conduct of all politicians, ped- 
lers, legislators, cobblers and preachers, and, in fine, of the 
whole world. All juntas, cabals, conventions, congresses of 
emperours and kings, saints and beggars, take it as their 
sure rule and guide of action. It is your only true, good 
policy. Who would be honest, obliging and friendly, except 
that thereby he might live? The condescending smile of 
the great man, and the fawning flattery of the small, alike 
grow out of this precept, and therein have their root; and 
as well the barber who takes you, meaning no offence, by 
the nose; and the Pope, whose toe kings kiss; alike eat, 
drink and sleep upon it. Hear honest Iago! 


“ You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-working knave, 








weary of the thoughts that pursued me, chance led me to- 








That, ery his own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 
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For naught but provender ; and when he’s old, cashiered. 

Whip not such honest knaves: others there are, 

Who, trimmed in forms and visages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves, 

And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 

Do well thrive by them, and when they have lined their 
coats, 


Do themselves homage. These fellows have some soul.” 
If the creed makes one man, there’s many an Iago in the 
world. Comfortable doctrine, that of his, to the large class 
of scoundrels turned patriots, who use large professions of 
obsequious subserviency to the whims and notions of the 
people. Comfortable, also, above most things, to those who 
burrow in fat offices, and keep their ears erect, watching a 
change of rulers. It is a philosophy after their own hearts, 
wiser than all the lore of antiquity. 


“If I find a hole in his coat I will tell him my mind.” 


The most practically useful of philosophic conclusions, 
and the only correct method of steering through the disturb- 
ed currents of the world. How would you or I make pro- 
gress, if we were to let fly forth our opinions without re. 
serve, (“ wearing our heart upon our sleeve for daws to peck 
at,”) concerning the rich and great, the men who bear full 
purposes and hold fat offices. We should, upon conviction 
of impudence and impudence so felonious, cease straight- 
way to circulate at dinners and soirees, and, perforce, re- 
strained to the purgatory of our own garret. Flattery is your 
only unction for pride, and the great are entitled to be res. 
tive under advice—an infliction which most tries one’s pa. | 
tience. But, if you encounter one who has seen better days, | 
but has now “a hole in his coat,” poor, and out at elbows | 
with the world, then tell him your mind. Remember, 





“ That clothes do much upon the wit, as weather 
Does on the brain. 
For he that out of clothes is out of fashion, 
And out of fashion is out of countenance, 
And out of countenance is out of wit.” 


’ 


Listen to the words of wisdom out of the mouth of Lear’s | 
fool : 


“Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest 
it break thy neck with following it; but the great one that | 
goes up a hill, let him draw thee after.” | 


Upon which maxim acted Bacon, in his connexion with | 
Essex ; and Burghley, in his conspiracies with Northumber. | 
land, Oh, wise fool! to have hit, in so few words, upon the 
great axiom which lies at the foundation of all political wis- | 
dom. Richelieu or Talleyrand, Mazarine or Metternich, | 
could add nothing to it, if tomes were filled with their 
experience. 

Hear Timon, too: 

“Every prize of fortune is smoothed by that below); 
The learned pate ducks to the golden fool.” 

And why should it not? Does not every man that goes 
through the world with head erect, ever and anon knock his 
pate against the rafters? Flattery is as current a coin as 
gold. It has received a value at the mint, and has become 
a legal tender; until boring is the only sure way of getting 
through the world. ‘There is no man whom it is so hard to 
jostle from the pavement of life, and the world’s favour, as 
your adroit and skilful flatterer. ‘Those who can truly say, 

“We are no good inginers, 
We want their fine arts, and their thriving use, 
Should make us graced, or favoured of the times ; 
We have no strife of faces, no cleft tongues, 
No soft and glutinous bodies, that can stick 
Like snails on painted walls; or, on our breasts, 
Creep up, to fall from that proud height, to which 
We did by slavery, not by service, climb.” 

“ May also say, 


We have no place in court, office in state. 
We stand not in the lines that do advance 








To that so courted point.” 


You that would crawl upward in the world, practise ac. 
cordingly, and be prosperous. Now to the creed of Sejanus: 


“ Your idle, virtuous definitions . 
Keep honour poor, and are as scorn’d as vain. — na 
Those deeds breathe honour that do such in gain. 





NUMBER TWO. 
“What dost thou mean? Is it a world to hide virtues in?” 
Truly, one would loudly respond with a vehement nega- 
tive. What man ever found that the world long gave him 
credit for being any better than in reality he was? Doubt- 
less, it may, for a space, magnify his great deeds, make of 
him an idol and popular pet, and hold him at higher than his 
actual value; being but a guinea, he may for a time pass 
currently as a doubloon. ‘The worse for him in the end ; 
because, as certainly it will chance that the same world’s 
distorted vision will magnify his evil deeds, minify his good 
actions, and look at his virtues through a concave lens. 
Badly enough fares your modest and unobtrusive man in a 
crowd! Every one jostles him, he is carried hither and 
thither, and at last elbowed into the kennel—no juke in 
Broadway, of a wet day in the winter. He gets neither 
office nor dignity. He is not of the proper mettle for a 
leader. He is merely a good enough, diffidence fellow. So 
goes the world. But yon bold man, who holds himself a 
little higher than he is worth, though with less brains than a 
nail-paring, will, under all depressions whatever, rise in the 
world. He may have a little heart, but, like ancient Pistol, 
“ he speaks brave words,” and the world takes his word at 
par. Mark your brave men, your pistol and dagger heroes, 
who vapour on the floor of Congress and elsewhere! With 
whom would their bravery pass unquestioned, if they were 
content to be modest? In such case, their hearts would 
have shown as they are—white as a blanched lily. Large 
words are the sunshine, which colours, with a thousand 
bright hues, the milky vapour of a coward’s heart. What 
sayeth Bassanio? 
“ How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
‘The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars? 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk! 


And these assume but Valour’s excrement, 
To render them redoubted.” 


Take, therefore, my advice. Be ever at pains to show 
all your virtues to the world, and assume the semblance, if you 
are so unfortunate as not to possess the reality. The coun. 
terfeit coin will generally pass better in the market than the 
pure beaten gold. It is not so difficult to wear the lion’s 
skin as might be imagined. ‘ The world is oft deceived 
with ornament.” 


“ His nose was as sharp as a pen, and ‘a babbled of green 
fields.” 


One would think Sir John Falstaff would have been the 
last man extant to babble of emerald seas of grass, and 
green wheat-fields quivering in the wind. . But every one is 
fond of babbling about that which he understands least. 
Many a poet, who never sees the outside of a smoky city, 
maunders, through interminable verses of descriptive verse, 
of the beauties of nature, clear skies, and the leafy magni- 
ficence of deep woods. Alas, how few men are capable of 
enjoying, as God meant man to enjoy, the green fields, the 
rushing rivers, the blue sky bathed in glowing sunshine, or 
lit with its million starry eyes; the broad, green ocean of 
the prairie, or the impenetrable verdure of the woods. Your 
busy man of riches would be equally contented if field, 
wood and prairie were one sombre black, so that his money 
brought him good interest; and the sky a universal dingy 
yellow for a century, so that rain enough might come from 
out it to enable his steamboats to run. 
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Our American poetry is too entirely descriptive. Bryant’s 
has become an almost interminable monotony. Why does 
not he change his tone, and get again into the Thanatopsis 
vein. Let all poets know, at least, that tangled cane-brakes 
and impervious forests are not exactly the parks and lawns 
of which they are fond of carolling. Let none meddle with 
them who are afraid of snakes and scream at spiders. 

“They will steal anything and call it purchase.” 

I hold this to be, when intimately looked into, as wise a 
saying as was ever uttered. It is the fashion of the present 
age to apply soft terms to villany and vice. The poet steals 
whole pages from the ancients, utters them to the world as 
his own, and, when indicted, calls it purchase. For the 
most part, your magazine poets hunt here and there in old 
corners, patch up from odds and ends, cobler-like, huge 
quilts of rhyme, and utter their false wares without a brush. 


— ————— ——_ —$$= —————————e — 


less it be the commission of some atrociously-interesting 
crime, which so soon “ makes a man” as to become, or pre. 
tend to be, “a strange beast.” Mankind have a strange 
fancy for oddities and singularities, and are ever pretending 
to be what they are not. For example, there is your blunt 
man, who insults you because, forsooth, he is no flatterer, 
he! Such an one, 
“* Having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 

A sauey roughness; and constrains the garb 

Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter, he! 

An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth : 
| An’ they will take it, so; if not, he’s plain.” 
| Most men aim at becoming strange beasts—for there it 
|| is a natural disposition in mankind to make of itself a show, 
One pretends to extraordinary righteousness and wonderful 
|| sanctity—a method of attaining distinction which ought, 
|| since the time of Simeon Stylites, who, in that regard, was 








The politician changes sides upon the argument of a good i| unapproachable, to have been abandoned. Another is wil- 
salary, and calls it—honest conviction. The statesman vio- || ling to become notorious by being credited for more wretch. 
lates a sacred treaty, and terms it—diplomacy. The parson H edness than he is truly cursed withal. One pretends to vast 
changes a good living for a better, and assigns as cause—a || learning, lays up store of large words, and lets fly forth the 
loud call from heaven. The man of the world commits a same, whether on occasion or out of season. Another pro- 
crime, in its own nature of a dye deeper, in its consequences || fesses a supreme contempt for education, and prides himself 
more horrible to the victim, than murder, and calls it—gal. || on his common sense ; holding, doubtless, with sage Dog. 





lantry. And your epicure makes of himself a beast, and 
calls it—refined taste. 


“ There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts.” 


Perhaps—and the supposition is charitable—men never 
imagine themselves to be quite so bad as they are. At any 
rate, it is an evidence of the intrinsic excellence of virtue, 
that the very basest desire to wear its outward semblance. 

“ Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows.” 

A maxim, the truth of which many a poor fellow, who 
started into life with flourishing hopes and buoyant pros- 
pects, has most bitterly felt. Savage, Chatterton, and Burns 
often found themselves lodged with strange bedfellows; and 
reasonably enough, too, if, as Hogg says, ‘* A poet belongs 
to no grade in society. He is equal to the highest, and not 
above the lowest.” But it is not misery alone that acquaints 
one with strange companions. Politics are as potent as 
misery ; and the whirling eddies of party bring these to- 
gether in amity to-day who were yesterday at daggers. 
drawing. Adroitness is the one qualification for success; 
and it is as well for one to keep near the fence, if not ex- 
actly upon it. Politicians get into as many scrapes as pigs ; 
the latter being admitted to be the most unfortunate animal 
extant. Certainly, their life is, as man’s has been said to 


be, a succession of scrapes; or, rather, a multitude of| 


scrapes in concentric circles. There is, indeed, a striking 
resemblance between pigs and politicians. There is no 
hole so narrow or dirty that a pig will not squeeze through, 
squealing vociferously all the while, to secure a mouthful of 
corn from the public crib. No animal makes so loud a noise 
at a trivial mishap, and none gets over it so quickly and goes 
off so quietly as a pig. Obstinate and perverse, they are 
possessed of a species of laconic brevity, in which they have 
the advantage of public men and editors who write long 
articles. A pig’s whole life is a farce, and ends by his being 
hung up by the heels with a stick in his mouth, subject to 
the orders of the kitchen cabinet—a melancholy resem- 
blance to the fate, in our day, of some distinguished 
politicians. 





NUMBER THREE. 
“ Any strange beast there makes a man.” 
There are many places where such is the case, honest 
Trinculo! In our day and country, I know of nothing, un- 


1 berry, that reading and writing come by nature. 

i} ‘The strangest of strange beasts is your lion—your lite. 
| rary, critical, political, or fashionable lion. ‘ There is not a 
|more fearful wild-fowl than your lion living.” TI have a 
i most holy horrour of all such wild-fowl, and utterly eschew 
||and avoid them. I will, like Benedick, go on the slightest 
|| errand to the antipodes, wherein you can devise to send me, 
i or fetch a toothpick from the farthest inch, rather than hold 
| three-words’ conference with such a harpy. 

| 


| How many chatterers are there in the world who do not 
express their opinions, but let them loose, so that they fly 
out like caged birds, in a confused flock. I am, after much 
|| reflection, inclined to the opinion, that when one is possess- 
| ed of but few ideas they never stand much in each other's 
|| way, and the owner gets him out of his head the more 


* I do now let loose my opinion ; hold it no longer.” 





| 
| fluently. They never jostle one the other in making pro- 


|| cession from his mouth. It is surprising how little most men 
| and women really say, compared with the quantity of words 
|| they utter. You shall hear many a one talk for hours, his 
|| words flowing, to use old Chapman’s words, 





“ As when of pregnant bees 

| Swarms rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the degrees 

Of their expression endlessly, with ever rising new 
From forth their nest.” 

And yet the proportion of wheat to chaff shall be the 
smallest imaginable. 

Your professed wit, above all things, let us heartily detest 
\}and abhor, Ever upon the alert for an opportunity whereon 
to hang a joke or pun, the true grains of wit in his discourse 
float imperceptible, like single herrings in the broad Atlan- 
tic. You soon come to protest his constant drafts upon your 
risibilities with a most testy impatience. 


| 


} 
} 


“ His forward voice now is to speak well of his friend; his 
backward voice is to utter foul speeches and to detract.” 

Is that not the most common, if not the truest philosophy? 
Who would tell his friend to his face his inmost opinion as 
to his merits? That might lose him his friend, and the profit 
consequent on the friendship. Let him, therefore, say it out 
boldly behind his back; for so he can say out his say, and 
likewise retain his friend. Of what use, after all, is a friend, 
except it be to serve one’s purposes in getting through the 
world. ‘True, to say it to his face would be more honest; 
1 but what is the weight of honesty when put in the scales 
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with profit. An honest man is, I know, the noblest work of 
God; and, at the same time, the worst treated piece of his 
workmanship. Wear, therefore, two hearts under one 
gaberdine ; and let not your right hand know what your left 
hand doeth. 

«Was there ever man a coward, that hath drunk so much 
sack as I to-day ?” 

A pertinent interrogatory, aptly put, and needful to be 
answered. Your Sherris sack, your Burgundy, your bran. 
dy, and your whole race of liquors, have in them a won- 
drous virtue. They put courage in the heart, and give to 
fear and trembling no quarter; so that many a man who 
would have said, when duly sober, like Nym, ‘*I dare not 
fight, but I will wink and hold out mine iron,” becomes, 
under the potent influence of wine, as brave as Ajax, and 
ready to flash his pistol in anybody’s face. 


“] reckon this always—that a man is never undone till he 
be hanged.” 


Philosophy more acute than any precept of Epicurus or 
the Stoics! Well considered, this maxim would act as a 
complete preventive to suicide. Many a man has popped 
out of the world by a foolish felo de se, just as his tide of 
ill-luck was about beginning to ebb; and many a rascal, 
whose character has been ruined, but who has had the good 
sense to continue in the world, has manufactured a new 
one, which has served him better than the one he had lost. 
If you ever commit perjury, or are afflicted with any similar 
misfortune, do not, by any means, run and hang yourself. 
A rope is the most uncomfortable of cravats; and a hung 
man, unlike hung-beef, is of no more use than a peascod. 
No one would give a farthing for a hanged man. Rather 
put money in thy purse ; and thou shalt still be a most repu- 
table man, not one in a thousand looking askant at you. If 
you lose your mistress, think not of adding to the evil, and 
further rejoicing her by blowing out your brains. A man 
without brains is no better than a horse. Rather get you 
another mistress. You would have been tired of the first 
before your natural decease. If you should, unfortunately, 
commit the unpardonable sin, by becoming as poor as a rat, 
by no means drown yourself in a horse-pond. You will 
wish you were out by the time you reach the bottom. “ Ere 
I would say I would drown myself, I would change my hu- 
manity with a baboon. Drown thyself! Drown cats and 
blind puppies. Put money in thy purse.” To drown one’s 
self for love—and after nine days to rise up and float on the 
water like a bloated ape! ‘* Most tolerable, and not to be 
endured.” 





BREAKFAST. 


A BREAKFAST-TABLE in the morning, clean and white with 
its table-cloth, coloured with its cups and saucers, and glit- 
tering with the tea-pot,—is it not a cheerful object, reader ? 
And are you not always glad to see it? 

We know not any inanimate sight more pleasant, unless 
it be a very fine painting, or a whole abode snugly pitched ; 
and even then, one of the best things to fancy in it, is the 
morning meal. 

The yellow or mellow-coloured butter, (which softens the 
effect of the other hues,) the milk, the bread, the sugar,—all 
have a simple, temperate look, very relishing however to a 
hungry man. Perhaps the morning is sunny; at any rate 
the day is a new one, and the hour its freshest ; we have 
been invigorated by sleep; the sound of the shaken canister 
prepares us for the fragrant beverage that is coming; ina 
few minutes it is poured out; we quaff the odorous refresh- 
ment, perhaps chatting with dear kindred, or loving and 
laughing with the “ morning faces” of children,—or, if alone, 
reading cne of the volumes mentioned in our last, and tak- 
ing tea, book, and bread-and-butter all at once,—no “ inele- 








gant” pleasure, as Sir Walter Scott saith of the eating of 
tarts.* 

Dear reader, male or female (very dear, if the latter,) do 
you know how to make good tea? Because if you do not 
(and we have known many otherwise accomplished persons 
fail in that desideratum) here is a recipe for you, furnished 
by a mistress of the art: 

In the first place, the tea-pot is found by experience to be 
best, when it is made of metal. But whether metal or ware, 
take care that it be thoroughly clean, and the water thorough- 
ly boiling. ‘There should not be a leaf of the stale tea left 
from the last meal. The tests of boiling are various with 
different people ; but there can be no uncertainty, if the 
steam come out of the lid of the kettle; and it is best there- 
fore to be sure of that evidence. No good tea can be 
depended upon from an urn, because an urn cannot be 
kept boiling; and water should never be put upon the tea 
but in a thoroughly and immediately boiling state. If it 
has done boiling, it should be made to boil again. Boiling, 
proportion, and attention, are the three magic words of tea- 
making. The water should also be soft, hard water being 
sure to spoil the best tea; and it is advisable to prepare the 
tea-pot against a chill, by letting a small quantity of hot 
water stand in it before you begin ; emptying it out of course, 
when you doso. These premises being taken care of, ex- 
cellent tea may be made for one person by putting into the 
pot three teaspoonfuls, and as much water as will cover the 
quantity. Let this stand five minutes, and then add as much 
more as will twice fill the cup you are going to use. Leave 
this additional water another five minutes, and then, first 
putting the sugar and milk into the cup, pour out the tea; 
making sure to put in another cup of boiling water directly. 

Of tea made for a party, a spoonful for each and one over 
must be used, taking care never to drain the tea-pot, and 
always to add the requisite quantity of boiling water as just 
mentioned. 

The most exquisite tea is not perhaps the wholesomest. 
The more green there is in it, certainly the less wholesome 
it is; though green adds to the palatableness. And drink- 
ing tea very hot is a pernicious custom. Green tea and hot 
tea make up the two causes which produce perhaps all the 
injurious results attributed to tea-drinking. Their united 
effects in particular, are sometimes formidable to the 
“ nerves,” and to persons liable to be kept awake at night. 
Excellent tea may be made, by judicious management, of 
black tea alone ; and this is unquestionably the most whole- 
some. Yet a little green is hardly to be omitted. 

Now have a cup of tea thus well made, and you will find 
it a very different thing from the insipid dilution which some 
call tea, watery at the edges, and transparent half way down ; 
or the syrup into which some convert their tea, who are no 
tea.drinkers, but should take treacle for their breakfast; or 
the mere strength of tea, without any due qualification from 
other materials,—a thing no better than melted tea-leaves, 
or than those which it is said Were actually served up at 
dinner, like greens, when tea was first got hold of by people 
in remote country parts, who had not heard of the way of 
using it,—a dish of acrid bitterness. In tea, properly so 
called, you should slightly taste the sugar, be sensible of a 
balmy softness in the milk, and enjoy at once a solidity, a 
delicacy, a relish, and a fragrance in the tea. Thus com. 
pounded it is at once a refreshment and an elegance, and, 
we believe, the most innocent of cordials; for we think we 
can say from experience, that when tea does harm, it is 
either from the unmitigated strength just mentioned, or from 
its being taken too hot,—a common and most pernicious 
custom. The inside of a man, dear people, is not a kitchen 
copper. 

But good tea, many of you may say, is dear. Tea of all 
sorts is a great deal too dear; but we have known very 
costly tea turn out poor in the drinking, and comparatively 
poor tea become precious. Out of very bad tea it is per- 





*In his Life of Dryden. Original edition, p.86. “ Even for 
some time after his connexion with the theatre, we learn, from 
a contemporary, that his dress was plain at least, if not mean, 
and his pleasures moderate, though not inelegant. ‘I remem- 
ber,’ says a spmemmontont of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1745, ‘ plain John Dryden, before he paid his court with suc- 
cess to the great, in one uniform clothing of Norwich-drugget. 
I have eat tarts with him and Madam Reeve at the Mulberry- 
etter when our author advanced to a sword and a Cha- 

reux wig.’ ”’ 
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haps impossible to make a good cup; but skill and patience 
are famous for converting ordinary materials into something 
valuable. And it should be added, that it is better to have 
one cup of good tea, than half-a-dozen of bad. Neverthe- 
less we are not for despising the worst of all, if the drinker 
finds any kind of refreshment in it, and can procure no bet- 
ter. The very names of tea and tea-time are worth some- 
thing. 

And this brings us to an association of ideas, which, how- 
ever common with us at the breakfast-table, and doubtless 
with hundreds of other people, we never experience without 
finding them amusing. We allude to China and the Chinese. 
The very word tea, so petty, so infantine, so winking-eyed, 
so expressive somehow or other of something inexpressibly | 
minute and satisfied with a little (tee /) resembles the idea 
one has (perhaps a very mistaken one) of that extraordinary 
people, of whom Europeans know little or nothing, except 
that they sell us this preparation, bow back again our am- 
bassadors, have a language consisting only of a few hundred 
words, gave us China-ware and the strange pictures on our 
tea-cups, made a certain progress in civilization long before 
we did, mysteriously stopped at it and would go no further, 
and, if numbers, and the customs of “ venerable ancestors,” 
are to carry the day, are at once the most populous and the 
most respectable nation on the face of the earth. As a popu- 
lation, they certainly are a most enormous and wonderful 
body; but, as individuals, their ceremonies, their trifling 
edicts, their jealousy of foreigners, and their tea-cup repre- 
sentations of themselves (which are the only ones popularly 
known) impress us irresistibly with a fancy, that they are a 
people all toddling, little-eyed, little-footed, little-bearded, 
little-minded, quaint, overweening, pig-tailed, bald-headed, | 
cone-capped or pagoda-hatted, having childish houses and | 
temples with bells at every corner and story, and shuffling | 
about in blue landscapes, over “‘nine-inch bridges,” with lit- 
tle mysteries of bell-hung whips in their hands,—a boat, or 
a house, or a tree made of a pattern, being over their heads 
or underneath them (as the case may happen,) and a bird 
as large as the boat, always having a circular white space 
to fly in. Such are the Chinese of the tea-cups and the 
grocers’ windows, and partly of their own novels too, in 





which everything seems as little as their eyes, little odes, ! 
little wine-parties, and a series of little satisfactions. How-! 
ever, it must be owned, that from these novels one gradual- | 
ly acquires a notion that there is a great deal more good | 
sense and even good poetry among them, than one had fan-| 
cied from the accounts of embassies and the autobiographical 
paintings on the China-ware ; and this is the most probable | 
supposition. An ancient and great nation, as civilized as| 
they, is not likely to be so much behindhand with us in the | 
art of living, as our self-complacency leads us to imagine. | 
If their contempt of us amounts to the barbarous, perhaps | 
there is a greater share of barbarism than we suspect in our) 
scorn of them. 

At all events, it becomes*us to be grateful for their tea. | 
Whata curious thing it was, that all of a sudden the remotest | 
nation of the east, otherwise unknown, and foreign to all our | 
habits, should convey to us a domestic custom, which chang- | 
ed the face of our morning refreshments; and that, instead 
of ale and meat, or wine, all the polite part of England 
should be drinking a Chinese infusion, and setting up earth- 
en-ware in their houses, painted with preposterous scenery ! 
We shall not speak contemptuously, for our parts, of any 
such changes in the history of a nation’s habits, any more 
than of the changes of the wind, which now comes from the 
west, and now from the east, doubtless for some good pur- 
pose. It may be noted, that the introduction of tea-drink- 
ing followed the diffusion of books among us, and the growth 
of more sedentary modes of life. The breakfasters upon 
cold beef and ‘‘ cool tankards,” were an active, horse-riding 
generation. Tea-drinking times are more in-door, given to} 
reading, and are riders in carriages, or manufacturers at the | 
loom or the steam-engine. It may be taken as an axiom, | 
—the more sedentary, the more tea-drinking. The con- 
junction is not the best in the world; but it is natural, till | 
something better be found. Tea-drinking is better than 
dram-drinking: a practice which, if our memory does not 
deceive us, was creeping in among the politest and even 
the fairest circles, during the transition from ales to teas. 
When Mr. Hazlitt, by an effort worthy of him, suddenly 
left off the stiff glasses of brandy-and-water, by which he 
had been tempted to prop up his disappointments, or rather 











to loosen his tongue at the pleasant hour of supper, he took 
to tea-drinking ; and it must be owned, was latterly tempted 
to make himself as much amends as he could for his loss 
of excitement, in the quantity he allowed himself; but it left 
his mind free to exercise its powers ;—it “ kept,” as Waller 
beautifully says of it, 


“ The palace of the soul serene ;” 


not, to be sure, the quantity, but the tea itself, compared 
with the other drink. The prince of tea-drinkers was Dr 
Johnson, one of the most sedentary of men, and the most 
unhealthy. It is to be feared his quantity suited him stil] 
worse ; though the cups, of which we hear such multitudi. 
nous stories about him, were very small in his time. It was 
he that wrote, or rather effused, the humorous request for 
tea, in ridicule of the style of the old ballads (things, be it 
said without irreverence, which he did not understand go 
well as “his cups.”) The verses were extempore, and ad. 
dressed to Mrs. Thrale :— 


And now, I pray thee, Hetty dear, 
That thou wilt give to me, 

With cream and sugar soften’d well, 
Another dish of tea. 

But hear, alas! this mournful truth, 
Nor hear it with a frown,— 

Thou canst not make the tea so fast, 
As I can gulp it down. 


Now this is among the pleasures of reading and reflecting 
men over their breakfast, or on any other occasion. The 
sight of what is a tiresome nothing to others, shall suggest 
to them a hundred agreeable recollections and speculations, 
There is a tea-cup, for example. ‘* Well, what is a-tea-cup!” 
a simpleton might ery ;—* it holds my tea—that’s all.” Yes, 
that’s all to you and your poverty-stricken brain ; we hope 
you are rich and prosperous, to make up for it as well as 
youcan. But to the right tea-drinker, the cup, we see, 
contains not only recollections of eminent brethren of the 
bohea, but the whole Chinese nation, with all its history, 
Lord Macartney included ; nay, for that matter, Ariosto and 
his beautiful story of Angelica and Medoro; for Angelica 
was a Chinese; and then collaterally come in, the Chinese 
neighbours and conquerors from Tartary, with Chaucer’s 


—Story of Cambuscan bold, 


and the travels of Marco Polo and others, and the Jesuit 
missionaries, and the Japanese with our friend Golowin, and 
the Loo Choo people, and Confucius, whom Voltaire (to 
show his learning) delights to call by his proper native appel- 
lation of Kong-foo-tsee (reminding us of Congo tea;) and 
then we have the Chinese Tales, and Goldsmith’s Citizen of 
the World, and Goldsmith brings you back to Johnson again 
and the tea-drinkings of old times; and then we have the 
Rape of the Lock before us with Belinda at breakfast, and 
Lady Wortley Montague’s tea-table eclogue, and the domes- 
tic pictures in the Tatler and Spectator, with the passions 
existing in those times for china-ware, and Horace Walpole, 
who was an old woman in that respect; and, in short, a 
thousand other memories, grave and gay, poetical and pro- 
saical, all ready to wait upon anybody who chooses to read 
books, like spirits at the command of the book-readers of 
old, who for the advantages they had over the rest of the 
world, got the title of Magicians. 

Yea, pleasant and rich is thy sight, little tea-cup (large 
though, at breakfast) round, smooth, and coloured ;—com- 
posed of delicate earth,—like the earth, producing flowers, 
and birds, and men; and containing within thee thy Lilli- 
putian ocean, which we, after sending our fancy sailing over 
it, past islands of foam called “sixpences,” and mysterious 
bubbles from below, will, giant-like, engulf ;— 

But hold—there’s a fly in. 

Now why could not this inconsiderate monster of the air 
be content with the whole space of the heavens round about 
him, but he must needs plunge into this scalding pool? Did 
he scent the sugar? or was it a fascination of terrour from 
the heat? ‘‘Hadst thou my three kingdoms to range in,” 
said James the First to a fly, “ and yet must needs get into 
my eye?” It was a good-natured speech, and a natural. It 
shows that the monarch did his best to get the fly out 
again ; at least we hope so; and therefore we follow the 
royal example in extricating the little winged wretch, who 
has struggled hard with his unavailing pinions, and become 
drenched and lax with the soaking. 
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He is on the dry clean cloth. Is he dead? No :—the 
tea was not so hot as we supposed it:—see, he gives a heave 
of himself forward ; then endeavours to drag a leg up, then 
another, then stops, and sinks down, saturated and overborne 
with wateriness ; and assuredly, from the inmost soul of 
him, he sighs (if flies sigh,—which we think they must do 
sometimes, after attempting in vain, for half an hour, to get 
through a pane of glass.) However, his sigh is as much 
mixed with joy, as fright and astonishment and a horrible 
hot bath can let it be ; and the heat has not been too much 
for him; a similar case would have been worse for one of 
us with our fleshy bodies ;—for see! after dragging himself 
along the dry cloth, he is fairly on his legs; he smoothes 
himself, like a cat, first on one side, then the other, only 
with his legs instead of his tongue ; then rubs the legs to- 
gether, partly to disengage them of their burthen, and partly 
as if he congratulated himself on his escape ; and now, 
finally, opening his wings, (beautiful privilege ! for all 
wings, except the bat’s, seem beautiful, and a privilege, and 
fit for envy,) he is off again into the air, as if nothing had 

ened. 
“a may forget it, being an inconsiderate and giddy fly; 
but it is to us, be it remembered by our conscience, that he 
owes all which he is hereafter to enjoy. His suctions of 
sugar, his flights, his dances on the window, his children, 
yea, the whole House of Fly, as far as it depends on him 
their ancestor, will be owing to us. We have been his pro- 
vidence, his guardian angel, the invisible being that rescued 
him without his knowing it. What shall we add, reader? 
Wilt thou laugh, or look placid and content,—humble, and 
yet in some sort proud withal, and not consider it as an un- 
becoming meeting of ideas in these our most mixed and re- 
flective papers,—if we argue from rescued flies to rescued 
human beings, and take occasion to hope, that in the midst 
of the struggling endeavours of such of us as have to wrestle 
with fault or misfortune, invisible pity may look down with 
a helping eye upon ourselves, and that what it is hu- 
mane to do in the man, it is divine to do in that which made 
humanity. 





TO KATE. 


“The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew o’er me.” 


O Kate, the world is beautiful— 
’Tis of a noble birth; 
Its Ruler is more excellent 
Than sceptred ones of earth ; : 
I've wandered through its gardens fair, 
T’ve sailed upon its sea, 
Yet never knew the joy like those 
Sweet hours I passed with thee. 


I’ve heard the merry pipe breath out, 
To bid the dance goon, | 

While every face beamed joyous, as 
A summer’s dewy morn ; 

And then a smile of happiness 
Came gently over me ; 

But, Kate, ’twas nothing like the hours, 
The hours I passed with thee. 


I’ve revelled ’neath the free, blue sky— 
Upon the sloping hill— 

Amid the noblest works of earth— 
But thou art nobler still ; 

And though a score of years have passed, 
And made a man of me, 

I’ve never felt the joy like those 
Sweet hours I passed with thee. 


And oft when music’s silver chord 
Is touched to wailing strain, 
Sweet mem’ry dances back to me— * 
I’m with thee yet again ; ' 
And then thy fancied presence drives 
All shadowy forms from me, 
And, Kate, I seem once more to pass 
Those happy hours with thee. J. A. 8. 





Tue following tale is from the London Court Journal—and 
is, we are sorry to say, as applicable to American as to 
English society. 

“The gun seems to have lost its attractions for you,” 
said the beautiful Mrs. Dalton to her husband, who was 
lazily concluding a late country breakfast. “I really think 





that you have learned to care almost as little about your 
game as you do about your wife.”—* My love, if you wish 
to be released from my society this or any other morning, 
you have only to say so, and may spare your hints,” return- 
ed Hubert Dalton, without taking the trouble to look up 
from his toast—* I never hint, Hubert,” said the lady, “ and 
there was a time when you needed no hints to show proper 
attention to me.”—*“ A matrimonial lecture, begun in due 
and regular form,” observed Hubert, sotto voce. ‘ The 
average duration of these phenomena varies from half an 
hour to two hours—they are usually preceded by ill-temper, 
and followed by ——”—* The Honourable Mr. Fane,” an- 
nounced a servant.— Ah, Ernest,” said Dalton, “ you are 
doubly welcome. Have you ridden over from the Abbey 
this morning ?”—“ No, from the colonel’s,” said Fane, after 
exchanging a very cordial greeting with Mrs. Dalton; ‘he 
insisted on carrying me away from the field yesterday after- 
noon, and I have only just escaped. All the galloping, hal- 
loaing, and potations pottle deep in which the dear colonel 
places his great delight, have, you know, slight charms for 
me. But, [ suppose, to a brother sportsman I must speak 
more respectfully of such things.”— Mr. Dalton has ab- 
jured the order,” said the lady; “‘ and you see him here at 
twelve o’clock over dead birds, instead of hearing him in 
the preserve after live ones.”—* I commend him for remain- 
ing chez vous,” said Ernest Fane, with a look at the lady 
which flatly contradicted his words. It would be unjust to 
say that the look was precisely returned, but it would be 
untrue to say that it was not perfectly appreciated—And 
this is the first tableau of our little drama; and that there 
may be no mistake as to the “ getting up,” it is well to men- 
tion that Mrs. Dalton had once been the belle of a season, but 
for four or five years had’ been the lovely wife of one of the 
richest of the gentlemen of shire. The faultless morning 
costume in which those somewhat “ discontented charms” 
are arrayed, needs no description. Her handsome husband’s 
careless dress speaks for itself. It is Earnest Fane whose 
toilet has really been the work of the morning ; and yet how 
simple appears that master-piece of art. But Ernest Fane 
is there with a purpose; and Achilles would as soon have 
advanced to battle without the impenetrable shield, as the 
Honourable Ernest would have entered Mrs. Dalton’s pre- 
sence with one fold of that cravat really neglected. Truly, 
great men never overlook trifles. Completeness is the privi- 
lege of genius—consult Shakspeare, and other not unde- 
servedly popular writers on the subject. 





Il. 

It is evening; the scene is laid in one of the drawing- 
rooms of Place-Dalton. Lamps shine upon alabaster vases ; 
the fire glows with an intensity soon taught it by autumnal 
nights, and the group of the morning is again formed. But in 
the interval, Hubert Dalton has galloped over many rough 
miles, and Ernest Fane has murmured out many smooth 
meanings. And now Hubert Dalton has subsided into that 
easiest of chairs, and is under suspicion of slumber, not un- 
confirmed by the fact that he holds the “* Morning Post.” 
Opposite to him Isabella reclines upon the downiest of 
sofas, but sleep has little to do with her repose. Parting 
those whom heaven has joined, is Ernest Fane, but he has 
chosen an ordinary chair—his attitude is most respectful, 
and he is prompt to mark the slightest word or wish from 
the sofa on his right. Heavy odds against the easy-chair.— 
The drama cannot exist without dialogue.— Will that 
rial machine ever succeed?” asks the lady, and pauses for 
a reply. Husbands and lovers, how is it that ye hear with 
such different ears?— Oh! a piece of humbug,” says Hu- 
bert, from amid the folds of his cushions, and ceases.— 
‘“‘ Hardly,” in his turn remarks Ernest; “and yet it is a 
very ingenious idea.”—‘ You have seen it in drawings of 
models, perhaps, Mrs. Dalton?”—* Never,” replies the wife 
with a quiet smile. And thereupon the pencil is brought 
into use, and this line and that line, and this wing and that 
sail, are all explained to the reclining beauty by the ready 
hand and fluent tongue of the gentleman who leans over 
her, and occasionally rests upon one knee by her side ; and 
she half comprehends, but wishes something else explained 
to her, and he re-explains so clearly, and in so pleasant a 
voice, and seems more and more pleased the more questions 
she asks—and when her hand accidentally touches his, he 
smiles, and inquires whether she perfectly understands now. 





How delightful to see so much attention in a husband—to 
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see that the ante-nuptial petits soins are still extended to 
the wife. Alas! is it the husband who is doing all this, or 
is he still nodding over the “* Morning Post?” Were we a. 
judge of the ecclesiastical court, we would abolish easy- 
chairs in married life. 

I. 

The officers of her majesty’s —th regiment of ——+8, sta- 
tioned in bury, doubtless found that ecclesiastical city 
extremely dull, for there is little in common between sol- 
diers and canons. But why needed the men of war seek 
amusement in getting up pieces? why did they take to pri- 
vate theatricals? why did they engage a London stage. 
manager, scene-painters, carpenters, and the like? why did 
they send for pretty Mrs. and her sisters to play the 
female characters? and why, oh why, did they insist that 
their oftentimes hospitable host, Mr. Hubert Dalton, and his 
friend, the Hon. Ernest Fane, should take part in the ama- 
teur display? Heavy charges against the —th, in addition 
to the extortionate ones of the tradespeople of bury.— 
Dalton plunged into the undertaking with all the energy of 
a sportsman, but Fane showed little anxiety to emulate his 
friend, until the latter displayed some signs of distaste at 
the character which had been allotted to him, and regretted 











that they had not given him something “ altogether comic.” || 


Suddenly Ernest seemed to feel regret that Dalton should 
not have the fullest opportunity for the developments of his 
peculiar talent, and exerted himself so strongly, that the de- 
sired alterations were made.—The night arrived—the house 
was crowded with the elite of shire. So brilliant an 
audience had never filled the bury ‘‘ Temple of the 
Drama.” Wonders had been achieved by the Londoners; 
the little, dingy house had been transformed into a gay and 
luxurious private theatre. What with carpets, chandeliers, 
and crimson cloth, one might have fancied one’s self at the 
Duke of ’3, or at Lord ’s. The comedy, in which 
neither of the friends had a part, went off sparklingly ; Mrs. 
—— and her sisters looked divinely ; and the applause was 
loud. Mrs. Dalton, who sat in front with a select party, ac- 
knowledged that she had not thought a mere play could be 
made so endurable-—The curtain again rose, for the last act 
of “* Lucia di Lammermoor.” Ernest Fane was the Edgardo 
of the night. Exquisitely conceived was the magnificent 
costume in which he advanced, and admirably did the 
melancholy beauty of his features, and the symmetry of his 
slight but admirably moulded figure realize the idea of the 
despairing lover. While his rich tenor voice gave forth the 
liquid agony with which Rubini has rendered us all familiar, 
the silence around was deep as that of the desert; but, as 
the fatal steel was driven home, and the soul parted upon 
the last note, the tears of half the audience and the enthu- 
siastic applause of the other half bore testimony to the per- 
fection of the performance of Ernest Fane.—In a time which 
seemed to Isabella Dalton about two minutes, and was really 
less than ten, the curtain rose once more, and with a whoop 
and a scream in waddled Hubert Dalton, dressed as the 
clown in a pantomime—his cheeks mottled with alternate 
streaks of white and red paint, and his face distorted into 
a horrid grin, as a prelude to a “comic song” full of 
doggerel rhymes, which he shouted forth, regardless of 
time and tune, and was rewarded by ironical titters from 
the gallery, into which the servants of the audience had been 
admitted. Isabella Dalton did not laugh.—The odds against 
the easy-chair are heavier and heavier ; but we must hope 
for the best. 














Iv. 

You in town now, Fane!’ and the wondering speaker 
actually recoiled with surprise, and in the act trampled 
down a thriving colony of the weeds which, as usual 
at such a time, were sprouting beneath the flag-stones of 
St. James’s-street—* Your gestures are rather theatrical, 
Sydney,” replied Fane, quietly ; “and I congratulate you 
that there is no human eye but my own within many miles 
distance. “ But explain, expound, expatiate—such things 
cannot be without our special wonder.”—* There is nothing 
wonderful in the matter. I am in town for a couple of days 
to make some arrangements, after which I shall return to 
the country.”——“ Very explanatory. I should have no right 
to ask under other circumstances ; but when a man meets 
another in’ St. James’s-street on Christmas-day, all ceremony 
ends, and in the name of decency he demands reasons, and 
all the rest of it.’—“I have no objection to do homage to 





public morals to the extent of assuring you that I came y 

to see a dilatory coach-builder, and having seen him, | tok 
on the wing again.”—“ And what is the carriage for?’ 
“ For the continent.”—“ For whom ?”—* For me.”—* You 
will not travel alone—who is your companion ? Remember 
public morals demand this explanation.”— A lady." 
“ Your wife?”—*“T don’t know—at all events, not yours 
Adieu.”—Mr. Sydney, not precisely seeing his way to the 
result of all this, went to his club, and with much pains in. 
dited a paragraph, which was so worded as to mean that the 
Hon. Ernest Fane was about to be married, or to travel, or 
to elope, or to fight a duel, or to escape one. And this com. 
position he sent to the morning newspapers; and when it 


| appeared, people were almost as wise as they were before. 


v. 
Now, were we narrating a Parisian scandal, we might de- 
note in three words the direction taken by two spirits “‘ which 
could appreciate one another.’ But, fortunately, we are 
tracing a passage in the life of an English lady—an English 
| wife ; a being who, though she sometimes provokes those 
who deserve it, recollects that there are two such words as 
duty and religion. And perhaps if some husbands presumed 
less upon their certainty that such recollection would take 
| place, it might be as well. But this en passant. Proceed 
| we with our story.—It is the Christmas week, and Emest 
| Fane has rejoined the owners of Place-Dalton. Curious 
| conversations have taken place between them and himself, 
j and even more interesting dialogues between him and Isa- 
bella. But we have not the unlimited space for fine draw. 
ing which the Parisian feuilletonist is permitted to occupy, 
and in lieu of recording twenty of these latter interviews, 
we shall immortalize but one.—* But to ask me to leave my 
home ”_¢ A happier home awaits you, dearest.”— 
“ My reputation ”—‘ What is the world’s gossip com. 
pared to happiness, my adored ?”—‘* My husband, who 
is——’—“ Careless, brutal, a fool, my beloved one.” —* The 
uncertainty of your love enduring. 7—** Tt will end but 
with life, my soul.”—* Perhaps deceiving me at this mo- 
ment.”—* Not for worlds, idol of my heart.”—‘* And how 
are we to go.”—‘I have a post-chaise in the bye-road, re. 
lays are secured all the way to town—there a luxurious 
travelling-chariot awaits you, and then ”—+ And how 
are we to live—you have often said that you have nothing 
but a younger son’s fortune.” — But you, star of my destiny, 
you have a separate income, on which «+ How do 
you know that ?”—“TI have read your aunt’s will, my 
own Isabel, and I know ”* But have you read her 
eleventh codicil ?”— Why—what is that ?”—* It provides 
that if I—she was a Methodist—that if I ever—she had 
strange ideas—that if I ever—in short, if I ever did any- 
thing of this kind, the money was to go to a distant relation, 
and so “ Ah!—hm—tz!—On second thoughts, my 
'dear Mrs. Dalton, I think we may as well join our friend 
Hubert in the next room.”—* Isabella,” said Mr. Dalton, 
coming forward, “ you have played your part admirably. 
Mr. Fane, I think it would be a pity if your travelling ar- 
rangements were thrown away—you understand me? I 
detest scenes and scandal ?”—The husband and the lover 
exchanged courteous bows, and the Hon. Ernest Fane de- 
parted, whether rejoicing or not may perhaps be a Christ- 
mas riddle. And Hubert Dalton avowed that he had learned 
a lesson, which it seemed an odd thing for him to do in the 
Christmas holidays. He spoke the truth, however, and he 
now sleeps much less in his wife’s drawing-room, answers 
her questions civilly, and usually abstains from making him- 
self publicly ridiculous. Mrs. Dalton has, therefore, less 
opportunity of contrasting her husband’s neglect with the 
attentions of others, and though, as she said, she “ never 
hints,” it is possible that a quiet suggestion or two may be 
gained from our Christmas story. 
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MODERN FRENCH NOVELI 
ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


Axrnovex this writer holds a high place amongst the 
modern novelists of France, his productions are all more or 
less imbued with the prevailing errour of the day. He views 
human life and human nature in the most unfavourable light 
possible. Every event which he narrates, and every cha- 








racter which he portrays, is marked by a fixed determination 








THE NEW 
—————S 
of thinking ill of himself, and making his readers think ill of 
human life and human nature. Now, the state of man is by no 
means so superlatively gloomy as all this implies; its weals 
and its woes, its pains and its pleasures, are much more 
equally balanced than Alfred de Musset would have us sup- 
pose; and, notwithstanding his arguments to the contrary, 
the mass still believe in the existence of virtue in woman 
and honour in man. ‘This mania of regarding life as a melo. 
drama of crime and misery is a natural effect of the dissatis- 
faction so prevalent amongst the members of “la jeune 
France.” Born and reared amidst the warlike din of the last 
days of the empire, the present generation has been nurtured 
with one sole idea—that of military glory ; it became their 
day-dream of happiness, their type of fame, and the main 
and sole object of their hearts’ ambition. With such feel- 
ings, vague but all-engrossing, fermenting in their young 
minds, with hands outstretched to grasp the bauble they 
imagined within their reach, the Restoration took place, and 
dashed their cherished cup of hope to the ground. Their 
reign of glory gave way to the reign of priesthood ; and the 
one fell blow which dissipated the hopes and fortunes of 
«the wonder-working hero of his age,” put an end also to 
the glowing aspirations of the myriad of young hearts beating 
within the colleges of France. The children, who had been 
looking forward to all the importance and fascinations of a 
military career with perhaps “un baton de Marechal au 
bout,” were suddenly doomed to sink their ambition in the 
sphere prescribed to the black-coated lawyers, priests and 
diplomatists. It would almost seem that this quick reversion 
from the red coat of the soldier to the staid garment of the | 
civilian had cast its gloomy shadow over the character of| 
their minds, and that this first and general disappointment, 
so universally felt by the rising generation of France, was | 
destined to exercise an all-powerful influence both upon | 
their arts and their literature. The fact is, that there exists | 
in France a general disposition to view everything in the) 
worst possible light—a morbid state of mind, which has | 
given rise to that half satirical, half hypochondriacal school | 
of literature, at the head of which the subject of the present | 
sketch deserves to be placed. ~ | 
Alfred de Musset is a young man of good family, and an | 
habitué of the fashionable and literary salons of Paris. His | 
reputation is of a threefold nature, and he is equally well | 
known as a gallant, a poet, and a novelist. Before he made 
himself remarkable in the world of letters, he had acquired | 
no small degree of celebrity from his liaison with a woman, | 
not less celebrated for her literary talent than notorious for | 
the extreme laisser aller of her conduct. He was the first | 
man who created in the bosom of Georges Sand any feel- || 
ing deep enough to pass current for love. De Musset was 
scarcely eighteen years of age when he quitted home, | 
country, and friends, to accompany this extraordinary woman | 
to Italy. | 
They started together on their pedestrian journey to the \ 
land of poetry and art. Both were accoutred in blouses and | 
straw hats, a knapsack on the shoulder, and a cigar in the | 
mouth. Whatever may have been the feelings of Sand, 
those of her companion were imbued with all the illusions 
and fervour of youth. His love for her was akin to idolatry, 
and the immense power of her unequalled genius, to a cer- 
tain extent, perhaps, justified such a sentiment. After a, 
long journey, embellished by the poetry of the one, and by 
the rich, warm feelings of the other, they reached Venice. | 
The day after their arrival, Alfred de Musset was attacked 
by a brain fever, which soon brought him to the very brink 
of the grave. No words can describe the devoted tender- 
ness with which the companion of his journey nursed and 
tended him ; but, strange to say, during the paroxysms of his 
delirium, he loaded her with the harshest and most brutal 
imprecations. Every term of the most unqualified contempt 
—every expression of the strongest and most unmitigated 
disgust, was heaped upon her by the man who had adored 
her when in a state of sanity. There is certainly no rea- 
soning upon the vagaries of human nature. Such language 
on the part of De Musset might have been either a proof 
of the second sight which some persons have attributed to 
the insane and to the dying, or it might have been the 
mere ravings of delirium. His companion, nevertheless, 
justified his revilings whilst he was on what then seemed 
his bed of death,—she deceived him. De Musset recover- 
ed; and, with returning health and reason, his love re- 
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sumed its pristine ardour and devotion. He loved her too 
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well not to detect, at one glance, her treachery. Maddened 
by grief, and broken by ill health, he returned to Paris with 
the firm determination of never seeing her more. It is to 
Alfred de Musset that many of Sand’s exquisite ‘‘ Lettres 
d’un Voyageur” are addressed. She often repeats in them 
how truly she had loved him, even at the very moment 
when she betrayed him—a strange paradox, by the by, 
and quite in keeping with the subsequent career of the 
strange being who advanced it. She came to Paris, and 
they saw each other again; but this second meeting only 
served to drive them wider asunder, and to destroy the last 
illusions of De Musset. “ Les Confessions d’un Enfant de 
Siecle” were written while he was writhing under the an- 
guish caused by his mistress’s faithlessness, and the whole 
tenor of its contents is therefore strongly imbued with the 
violence of personal feeling. 

Although these celebrated “ confessions” assume the form 
of a novel, they are evidently, even to the uninitiated, a 
narrative of the author’s own life. The treachery of a heroine 
is the pivot upon which revolve all the events of the story. 
She is shown up to the reader in every form that the mind 
of the writer, mad with passion, could depict; now, under 
the appearance of the light, heartless woman of the world— 
now, with all the tranquil homish charm of virtue—and then, 
again, under the bright, dazzling colours of the courtezan. 
No details, however cynical, are omitted. The author 
seems to have traced his thoughts as they presented them- 
selves in rapid succession to his own mind, with all their 
native singularity of contrast, height of colouring, and crudity 
of expression. There is, doubtless, much to be admired in 
this work of Monsieur de Musset’s; but there is something 
too nearly akin to indelicacy in exposing to the public gaze 
the private feelings and thoughts which recur constantly 
during the course of the narrative, for me to award to it 
unqualified praise. 

Alfred de Musset has since published several tales, re- 
markable for their graceful vivacity and lively interest. ‘Le 
fils du Titien,” ‘ Frederic et Bernerette, and ‘ Croisillies,” 
were each welcomed with pleasure by the reading world. 
His “ chef-d’ceuvre” is, however, “ Les deux Maitresses ;” 
the object of which little tale is to prove (no very difficult 
thing, by the bye) the possibility of being in love with two 
different women at the same time. The author has certain- 
ly done his best, as well by example as precept, to esta- 
blish both the advantage and the possibility of such a “ state 
of the heart.” The character of the hero, Valentin, is ad- 
mirably drawn: the two heroines are charming ;—the one, 
an elegant Marchioness of the Faubourg St. Honore; and 
the other, a fascinating young widow, whose worldly position, 
if not her graces of mind and person, is greatly beneath that 
of her aristocratic rival. The struggle which takes place in 
the heart of Valentin between the twin passions is extreme- 
ly well depicted. It is but of short duration, however; 
unlike Macheath, he does not say, “ How happy could I 
be with either, were t’other dear charmer away,” but he se- 
riously sets about loving them equally well. This lasts until 
one fine day the Marchioness, by her capriciousness, loses 
ground, and Valentin transfers her half of his heart to the 
widow, whom he marries. 

In his own country, De Musset is generally more esteem- 
ed as a poet than a novelist. His poetical works are, how- 


|| ever, with some exceptions, exceedingly unequal, a defect 


which may be accounted for by the prodigious facility with 
which he writes verse. Not long since, at Madame Emile 
de Girardini’s, a warm discussion was going on as to the 
merits of a translation from the German, by Lamartine, of 
“Le Chant du Rhin.” Some maintained it to be good, 
upon the principle that whatever came from such a poet 
must be good. The thing itself was as weak and insipid 
as possible, and De Musset vowed it was so; and that he 
himself would write off a much better version of the patriotic 
hymn in less than an hour. The fair hostess immedi- 
ately took him at his word ; and leading him up stairs to her 
boudoir, spread before him a sheet of paper and a cigar, de- 
claring, that there he should remain in durance vile until 
such time as he had redeemed his pledge. Before the ex- 
piration of the hour, Alfred de Musset had written his 
“Chant du Rhin,” which on the following day appeared in 
a feuilleton of the “ Presse ;” and nothing could be more 
true to the original than his version of the famous war-song ; 
its impetuous patriotism is thrilling to a degree that cannot 
be imagined. The publication of this singular impromptu 
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added greatly to the fame of its author. For my part, 
however, I like Alfred de Musset better as a novellist than 
a poet; and if he would but divest his writings in some de- 
gree of the cynical tone of the regency, he might be looked 
upon as one of the superiour writers of his day. 





THE BREVIARY FOR ODD MOMENTS. 


Wuen books were scarcer and scholars given to longer in- 
cubation, a pocket companion called a Go-wiTH-ME, was 
the fashion—( Vade-mecum, if you like it better in Latin.) 
It was commonly a favourite author, sometimes a volume of 
maxims, oftener yet a book of devotion. The monks pro- 
fess to entertain themselves in all odd hours and quiet places 
with their pocket BrEvIARY—the concentrated and vital es- 
sence of missal and prayer-book. We liked better, in our 
youth, (Heaven assoil us!) a self-compiled breviary of be- 
loved poetry—a book half scrap, half manuscript, picked | 
from newspapers and copied from readings—and, in a 
protracted youth, (enriched with a most plentiful lack of 
anything-to-do,) we stuck together, with pin and paste, sun- 
dry consecutive volumes which had their consecutive day. 
Various were their uses! There have occurred deserts, in 
our travels through most of our loves and friendships, which | 
could only be pleasantly crossed in the company of such | 
caravans of poetry. There have been thoughts born with. || 
out words to them, aptly fitted to a vehicle by this varied I} 
repository. We have been fed through many a famine of 
hope, supplied through many a drought of tears and memory, 
by these timely resources. We have them yet. The longer 
poems we are giving to our friends in the numbers of the || 
Rococo. The shorter ones we purpose giving in the Mirror, || 
or possibly in a sort of mosaic Extra—imparting thus, piece- |; 
meal, the whole of our Breviary or Ipteness. Here and 
there, it is possible, we may give something you have seen 
before, but that will not happen often—for we have bel 

| 
| 











quented most the least known shelves of libraries, and loved | 
| 


most the least-famed authors. Here is a stray passage upon || 
roses ;—(but we don’t give you the best first !) 


| 

| 
“‘ We are blushing roses, bending with our fulness, 
Midst our close-copp'd sister-buds warming the green coolness. || 
Whatsoever beauty wears, when it reposes,— 
Blush, and bosom, and sweet breath,—took a shape in roses. 
Hold one of us lightly ;—see from what a slender 1] 
Stalk we bow in heavy blooms, and roundness rich and tender: || 
Know you not our only vital flower,—the human ? 
Loveliest weight on lightest foot, joy-abundant woman ?” 


What we like about that is the well-contrived entangle- 
ments compelling you to stop and re-read it, and so find a 
new beauty—like the wheel of your carriage coming off 
amid scenery you are travelling through too rapidly. And 
here follows another bit of the same kind on the same sub- 
ject, by a different author: 

Oh! thou dull flower, here silently dying : | 
And wilt thou never, then,—never resume 
Thy colour or perfume ? 

Alas! and but last night I saw thee lying 


Upon the whitest bosom in the world, 
And now thy crimson leaves are parch’d and curl’d. 





| 
Is it that Love hath, with his fiery breath, 
Blown on thee, until thou wast fain to perish, 
(Love whoso strives to cherish,) | 
And is the bound so slight ’tween life and death— | 
A step but from the temple to the tomb? 
Oh! where hath fled thy beauty, where thy bloom? 
For me, last night I envied thee thy place, 
So near a heart which I may never gain, 
And now, perhaps, in pain, 
Thou’rt losing all thy fragrance, all thy grace ; 
And yet it was enough for thee to lie 
On her breast for a moment, and then die.” 


And now we will give you something in a more homely 
but equally poetical vein, on the Happiness or HOME :— 








Like a thing in the desert, alone in its glee, 

I make a small house seem an empire to me; 

Like a bird in the forest, whose world is its nest, 
My house is my all, and the centre of rest. 

Let ambition stretch over the world at a stride, 
Let the restless go rolling away with the tide, 

1 look on life’s pleasures as follies at best, 

And, like sunset, feel calm when I'm going to rest. 


I sit by the fire in the dark winter’s night, 

While the cat cleans her face with her foot in delight, 
And the winds all a-cold, with rude clatter and din, 
Shake the windows like robbers who want to get in; 
Or else, from the cold to be hid and away, 

By the bright burning fire see my children at play, 
Making houses of cards, or a coach of a chair, 
While I sit enjoying their happiness there ! 


I walk round the orchard on sweet summer eves, 

And rub the perfume from the black-currant leaves, 
Which, like a geranium, when touched, leaves a smell] 
That lad’s-love and sweet-briar can hardly excel. 

I watch the plants grow, all begemmed with the shower, 
That glitter like pearls in a sunshiny hour ; 

And hear the pet robin just whistle a tune, 

To cheer the lone hedger when labour is done. 


Joys come like the grass in the field, springing there, 
Without the mere toil of attention or care ; 

They come of themselves, like a star in the sky, 

And the brighter they shine when the cloud passes by. 

I wish for but little and find it all there, 

Where peace gives its faith to the home of the hare; 
Whe would else, overcome by her fears, run away 
From the shade of the flowers and the breeze of the day. 


Oh, the out-of-door blessings of leisure for me! 
Health, riches, and joy !—it includes them all three. 
There peace comes to me,—I have faith in her smile,— 
She’s my playmate in leisure, my comfort in toil ; 
There the short pasture-grass hides the lark in its nest, 
Though scarcely so high as the grasshopper’s breast; 
And there its moss ball hides the wild honey bee, 
And there joy in plenty grows—riches for me ! 


Far away from the world, its delusions and snares— 
Whose words are but breath, and its breathing but cares,— 
Where trouble ’s sown thick as the dews of the morn, 
One can scarce set a foot without meeting a thorn. 
There are some view the world as a lightly-thrown ball, 
There are some look on cities like stones in a wall— 
Nothing more. There are others, Ambition’s proud heirs, 
Of whom I have neither the courage nor cares. 


So I sit on my bench, or enjoy in the shade, 

My toil as a pastime, while using the spade ; 

My fancy is free in her pleasure to stray, 

Making voyages round the whole world in a day. 
I gather home-comforts where cares never grew, 
Like manna, the heavens rain down with the dew, 
Till I see the tired hedger bend wearily by, 

Then like a tired bird to my corner I fly. 


And so ends to-day’s lesson. 





CHIT-CHAT OF NEW-YORK. 
FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

New-York, February %. 

The Vesuvius of new books has naturally its Pompei, in 
which merit, among other things, is buried quietly under the 
cinders andremainslong trodden over and forgotten. Upon the 
excavations and disinterments in this city of literary oblivion 
is founded, in a great measure, the New Mirror project of a 
Library of favourite authors, and perhaps the most interest- 
ing of its restorations to light, as yet, is the delicious poem by 


| Crory, “ Te Ancet or Tae Wortp.” I hardly think there 


are ten people in the United States who know this sweet 
book, though it is founded on the same Eastern fable as 
Moore’s “ Loves of the Angels,” and, to my thinking, a 
finer expansion of that splendid story. Byron’s “ Heaven 
and Earth,” and the two poems just named are all founded 
on this same tradition, and it is curious to read them with a 
view to comparison, and see of what varieties of combina- 
tion the kaleidoscope of genius is capable. Byron makes his 
the vehicle of his audacious defiance towards sacred things, 
while Moore’s is all love and flowers, perfume and gems. 
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Croly’s is more a poem of strong human passion and charac- 
ter, and comes home more to the human “ business and 
bosom.” It is written (the latter) with wonderful eplen- 
dour of diction and imagery. Few poetical works will be 
more popular in this country, I think—profoundly as it has 
slept in Lethe for the last twenty years. Croly is a clergy- 
man, (the Rev. George,) and, having a fat living from the 
Church of England, his Pegasus has never been in hack 
harness, and, I think, shows the ease of pasture-gambol in 
his verse. 

Tammany Hall is graced to-day with a showy transpa- 
rency representing a huge owl sitting in a Gothic window, 
and a Latin motto beneath, declaring that “ the countenance 
js the index of the mind.” I cannot see, by the morning 
papers, any explanation of the objects of the club whose 
celebration comes off under these ominous auspices ; but 
if it be a physiognomical society, as the motto would purport, 
they have chosen well. It were a good symbol also for a 
club of “ minions of the moon,” if they were less fond of a 
lark—better still for a society of poets, if poets were ever 
(which is doubtful) fond of poetical society. It is the poet’s | 
cue to look wise and say little, to get his victual by night, 
to differ altogether in his habits, as owls do, from birds of 
other feather. Virgil, indeed, makes the owl a poet: 








“ And oft the owl with rueful song complained 
From the house-top,* drawing long doleful tunes.” 


A copy of the Life of Franklin, by Mr. Sparks, which is 
just now about to be issued, lies before me—one of the clean, 
handsome Library editions for which the Boston presses 
deserve so much credit. It contains the autobiography of 
Franklin from the original copy; and, touching this, Mr. 
Sparks gives, in his preface, some new information: 

ear 1771, and from time to time he made such additions as 
lis leisure would permit. While he was in France, as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the United States, he showed a copy 
of it to some of his friends there, and one of them, M. Le Veil- 
lard, translated it into French. Not long after Dr. Franklin's 
death, this French translation appeared from the Paris press. 
It was then re-translated by some unknown but skilful hand 
inty English, and ubliehea in London ; and this re-translation 
is the life of Franklin which has usually been circulated in 
Great Britain and the United States, and of which numerous 
editions have been printed. And, even to this day, it con- 
tinues to be read pot 4 to be quoted by respectable writers as 
if it were the author’s original work ; although the fact of its 
being a translation is expressly stated in the preface to the first 
edition, and although twenty-five years have elapsed since the 
autobiography was published from the original manuscript by 
Franklin's grandson. In the present volume it is printed from 
the genuine copy. Notes have been added to illustrate some 
parts, and the whole is divided into chapters of suitable length, 
for the convenience of readers.” 


“ He (Franklin) began to write it in England as early as the 


Professor Bronson, whose lectures are “ going on” and 
still to “‘ come off,” draws a very attractive picture in his 
advertised prospectus. ‘ The lectures,” he says, “ will be 
comparatively free, an admission of twenty-five cents only 
being required.” For this, among many other things, he 
promises that “a key shall be given to the connexion of 
natural and spiritual things by which all mysteries may be 
explained!” The true source of our ideas on the sub- 
lime and beautiful will be explained, together with the true 
principles of taste and criticism.” ‘The French baquet, or 
grand mesmeric reservoir, will be exhibited, and minerals, 
vegetables, animals, and several persons at a time magne- 
tized; the German rotary magnetic machine for similar 
purposes ; also three or four hundred engravings pertaining 
to physiology, &c. and each auditor furnished with them 
gratuitously, with the evening programme ; also several hun- 
dred paintings, (many expressly imported from London,) to 








* Probably not called an attic in Virgil’s time. 


| to wit, the sun, moon, and stars.” 
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illustrate the subjects of mineralogy, botany, natural history, 
|and astronomy. A common rose will be shown, a <e- 
| veloping from the bud to full bloom, appearing four or five 
| feet high, in all its glory ; a butterfly in the same manner 


several feet square, passing through its three stages of de- 
velopment; and all the phenomena of the natural heavens, 
As a list of articles to 
be had for twenty-five cents, I think you will allow the 
Professor’s advertisement to be worthy of statistical preser- 
vation. 

The girdle put around the earth by the English is, to my 
mind, less powerfully figured forth in their drum-beat (so 
finely alluded to by Wes;srer) than in the small colonial- 
looking newspaper—the same article, whether it come from 
the pagodas of India or the snows of Canada, the sheep- 
hills of New South Wales, or the plantations of the Bermu- 
das. By the kindness of my friend Aaron Parmer, Esq. 
(who does business with arms as long as the world’s axis, 
and has correspondences and exchanges newspapers with 
every corner of the globe) F have by me, at this moment a 


| file of English Papers published at the seat of the Great 
| Mogul, Delhi, and another published at Bermuda. You 


would think them all edited by the same man and supplied by 
the same contributors. They are filled principally, of course, 
with old English news, but the Delhi paper (only ninety 
days from the heart of Hindostan !) has some strictures on 
Lady Sale and her book, which show she is not to be a 
heroine without the usual penalty of envy and malice. An 
officer-contributor to the Gazette says: 

‘“‘ We were nearly as much on the tiptoe of expectation for 
Lady Sale’s book as the good folks of England, though the 
secret of its origin was here better known. It would be amus- 
ing to print, in parallel columns, the opinions on her produc- 
tion given by the press of India and England; c'est a dire, of 
those who know what they are writ) g about and those who 
do not. Iam safe in asserting that, for every eulogium her 


ladyship has received in England, she has got at least one set 
down in India.” 


The same writer says, in another part of his letter : 


“We look forward to the notice of our Scinde doings in Eng- 
land. Let not the profit of the acquisition blind you to the 
iniquity. Our late dealings with that country commenced in 
perfidy, and went on in blood and rapine. May they not end 
in retribution !’ 


PYRAMIDS AND PAWNBROKERY. 

WE have commonly two sweet hours of idleness in the 
afternoon—two hours that are the juice of our much- 
squeezed twenty-four hours—two hours that (to borrow a 
simile from the more homely and toothsome days of author- 
ship) are “ as sweet as a pot of Jambative electuary with a 
stick of liquorish.” At four o’clock, 


“ Taking our hat in our hand, a remarkably requisite practice,” 

(Southey.) 
we button our coat over our resignation, (synonym for din- 
ner,) and with some pleasant errand that has been laid aside 
for such opportunity, stroll forth. It is sometimes to an ar- 
tist’s room, sometimes to a print-shop, sometimes to an un- 
explored street, sometimes to look off upon the Bay, or take 
a ride in an omnibus—now and then to refresh our covetous 
desires at Tiffany’s. We have lately been the subject of a 
passion for pawnbrokery, and taking the precaution to leave 
our little pocket-money at home, we have tampered with 
exploring and price-asking in these melancholy museums of 
heart-ache. 

‘“ ‘T'widdling” our pen, this morning, (as Leigh Hunt re- 
presents Apollo doing with a sunbeam,) we fell to speculat- 
ing on what it was that made us think, whether we would 
or no, of the pyramids! ‘This is last-page-day, and we had 
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forty things to write about, but there !—there! (‘in my 
mind’s eye, Horatio !”) stands the “* wedge sublime” of a 
pyramid! Doubtless the ghost of some word, deed, or si- 
militude of the day before—but why such pertinacity of ap- 
parition? We did, nor noted, nothing pyramidal yesterday. 
We watched the General, hanging up, in his new-garnished 
office, Dick’s fine print of Sir Walter’s monument, and that, 
it is true, is a pyramid in Gothic. We bought yesterday, in 
our pawnbroking researches, a bust of a man of genius 
whom we admired because he found leisure to be a gentle- 
man,—the accomplished victim of circumstances, just dead at 
Andalusia—and a pyramid, truncated by a thunderbolt near 
the summit, were an emblem of his career that may well 
have occurred to us. We were talking and thinking much 
yesterday of Moore’s confessed completion of his literary 
life-time ; and what is his toil, just finished, but the building 
of an imperishable pyramid for the memory of his finished 
thoughts. 





graph is one, and we remember now, another anecdote told 
by the caustic person whose comparison we have just quoted, 
He said that Byron would never have gone to Greece but 
for a tailor in Genoa. The noble bard, he went on to say, 
was very economical, as was well known, in small matters, 
He had hired a villa at Genoa and furnished it, with the in. 
tention of making it a permanent residence. Lord and 
Lady Blessington and a large society of English people of 
good style were residing there at the time. In the fullest 
enjoyment of his house and his mode of life, Byron wanted 
a new coat; and, having some English cloth, he left it with 
his measure in the hands of a Genoese tailor, with no par. 
ticular instructions as to the making. The tailor, overcome 
with the honour of making a coat for an Eccellenza Inglese, 
embroidered it from collar to tail, and sent it home with a 
bill as thickly embroidered as the coat! Byron kept the 
coat for fear of its being sold, as his, to an actor of Eng. 
| lish parts on the stage, but resolutely refused to pay for more 





Stay !—an anecdote of Moore occurs to us. He is dead, | than the making of a plain and plebeian garment. The tai. 


“by brevet,” having seen to, (and got the money for,) his 
own “ last words ;” and when, by the scythe of the relent- 


|| lor threatened an attachment, and Byron assigned over his 
|| furniture to his banker, and finally quitted Genoa in disgust 


i} : 
less mower, Tom Moore shall be no more, to know more of || —ready of course, as he would not otherwise have been, 


his more personal qualities (what an echo there is to the 
man’s name !) will add spices to his embalming. An old 


(he was only aristocratic as an exotic, perhaps you know,) 
told us the story., Itis not likely to get into print except by 
our telling, for it records a virtue ; and Moore is a man to 
have selected his biographer with a special caveat against 
all contributions to his “life” from its grocery source—his 
respectable father, the Dublin grocer, probably caring little 
for his “brilliant successes,” and only cherishing in his 
brown-paper memory the small parcel of his virtues. But— 
to the story—(which Moore told the old lady, by the way, 
on one of his reluctant“frish visits.) 


Moore had just returned from his government-office in the | 


West Indies, a defaulter for eight thousand pounds. Great 
sympathy was felt for him among his friends, and three pro- 
positions were made to him to cancel the debt. Lord Lans- 
downe offered simply to pay it. Longman and Murray of- 
fered to advance it on his future works, and the noblemen 
at White’s offered the sum to him in a subscription. This 
was at the time subscriptions were on foot for getting Sheri- 
dan out of his troubles; and while Moore was considering 
the three propositions just named, he chanced to be walk- 
ing down St. James-street with two noblemen when they 
met Sheridan. Sheridan bowed to them with a familiar 
“how are you?’ ‘* D—n the fellow,” said one of the no- 
blemen, “ he might have touched his hat! I subscribed a 
hundred pounds for him last night!” “ Thank God! you 
dare make no such criticism on a bow from me!” said 
Moore to himself. The lesson sank deep. He rejected all 
the offers made to relieve him—went to Passy, and lived in 
complete obscurity, in that little suburb of Paris, tiil he had 


written himself out of debt. Under the spur of that chance || 


remark were written some of the works by which Moore 
will be best known to posterity. 

This reminds us, (and if we don’t nab it now, it may 
never again be nabable,) of a laugh at Moore’s expense in 
a company of very celebrated authors. They were talking 
him over, and one of the company quoted Leigh Hunt's 
simile for him—*“ a young Bacchus snuffing up the vine.” 
“Bah!” said another, ‘ don’t quite deify the little world- 
ling! He is more like a cross between a toad and a cupid !” 

We have got hold of a string and we may as well pull 
away to see what will come of it. We had long forgotten 
two or three trifles tied together, of which this last para- 


|| for a new project. 


I 


lady in Dublin, who was one of Moore’s indigenous friends, | 


From indignation at an embroidered 
coat-tail the transition to liberty or death,” “ wo to the 
Moslem !”? or any other vent for his accumulated bile, was 
|easy and natural! He embarked in the Greek cause soon 
after, and the embroidered coat was not (as it should have 
been) “ flung to the breeze at Salamis”—the banner of in- 
spired heroism! 

So was the tale told. So tell we it to you, dear reader, 
It is no damage to the gods or demigods to unpedestal them 
sometimes. ‘The old Saturnalia, when masters and slaves 
changed places for a while, was founded on the principle in 





nature that all high-strung-itudes are better for occasional 
relaxing. 

We have not done what we sat down to do—which was 
to run a pretty parallel between a fame and a pyramid— 
| apropos of some trifles bought of a pear-shaped pawnbroker. 
Pity that ideas once touched are like uncorked claret—good 
| for one draught only! We shall never dare to take up the 
| figure again, so we may as well hand you the gold thread 
we meant to have woven into it—a little figurative consola- 
tion to the unappreciated poet. To him who is building a 
| pyramid of poetical fame, a premature celebrity is like the 
| top-stone laid on his back and carried till he has built 
‘up to it. We wish those of our contributors whom we 
| neither publish nor praise, would apply this * parmeceti” to 
| their “‘ inward bruise.” 








We have a heap of poetry on hand, which, written in a 
‘column, would overtop the cataract of Tequendama. It is 
|numbered and put in train. Those who write to us to in- 
| quire the number of their future predecessors, will please 
| pay their postage. 





It says something for Williams and Stevens, (we would 
| fain flatter ourselves,) that their reflections pass for ours; 
} and something for our prosperity, that the most sumptuous 
, warehouse for New Mirrors in the city should be taken to 
| be the office of the ** New Mirror.” We do not sell New 
Mirrors at No. 343 Broadway, and Williams and Stevens 
do—both theirs and ours, we trust it may be said, of the 
‘best in their kind-—but those who want looking-glasses 
| should write to 343 Broadway, and those who want Mirrors 
| for the mind, to 4 Ann-street. We have some embarrass- 
| ment from letters reciprocally misdirected. 











|| “The double gilt of this errour, let time wash off !”’ 




















